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And it is one of the world’s most versatile airplanes. It may be 
used with wheel or float-type landing gear, for deck landing on 
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cruisers, for reconnaisance work, and for long distance cross- 
country flying. 

The “Corsair” is now in production and deliveries are being 
made to the U. S. Naval and Marine Corps Air Services. 
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Nanking, March 24, 1927 


By L1EUTENANT COMMANDER Roy C. Situ, Jr., U. S. Navy 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


N FEBRUARY 27, 1927, U.S.S. Noa, 
destroyer number 343, under my com- 
mand, relieved U.S.S. Simpson (221), 

Lieutenant Commander R. J. Carstarphen, 
as station ship at Nanking, China. There 
were present in the river H.M.S. Emerald, 
a fine new cruiser of about 8,000 tons, Cap- 
tain Hugh T. England, R.N., commanding 
and senior officer present; and three Japan- 
ese destroyers of the twenty-fourth squad- 
ron, H.I.J.M.S. Hinoki, Momo, and Yanagi, 
Commander K. Uchida, I.J.N., in command. 
Also there were three Chinese gunboats of 
the Chu class and two transports, which 
then belonged to the Northern or central 
government. These shortly left and, about 
a week later, went over to the Cantonese 
side and went up river. 

The usual official and social calls were ex- 
changed, afloat and ashore, and a very close 
friendship and association soon sprang up 
between Emerald and Noa. This was to 
prove invaluable later, and is one of the 
brightest recollections of my Asiatic cruise. 

Nanking at that time was the headquar- 
ters of both Marshals Chang Chung Chang 
and Sun Chuan-feng. The latter’s troops, 
mostly Chekiang and Kiangsu men, had 
been badly defeated by the Southerners, di- 
rected by the Russian General Galens, some 
six weeks or so before—largely due to the 
desertion of one of his trusted generals— 
and his troops were in pretty general dis- 
order with not much fight left in them. 
They were being gradually withdrawn 
across the river and sent up into northern 
Kiangsu to rest and recuperate. Meanwhile 


the Shantung-Chihli troops of Chang 
Chung Chang were coming south by the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway and were there be- 
ing ferried across to Nanking and sent on 
down country to relieve the withdrawing 
Chekiang forces. The “front” then ran from 
some distance above Wuhu, on the river, 
generally eastward toward Hangchow Bay. 

The city of Nanking was, of course, filled 
with troops, who had commandeered prac- 
tically all means of transportation and who 
were given to maltreating the inhabitants on 
almost any pretext. The Northerners had 
brought in large quantities of worthless 
Shantung paper money which they forced 
the local tradesmen to accept. As a result 
many shops were shut and such as were open 
displayed very little merchandise. Deliver- 
ies of provisions on contract were very ir- 
regular and uncertain and finally we had to 
get our supplies when, where, and how we 
could. (I have no doubt that various ac- 
counting offices are even now throwing fits 
over some of these bills, but we fed the 
crew, paid the bills, and did not exceed our 
ration allowance!) 

There were then in the city a consider- 
able number of foreigners, by far the larger 
part being Americans, missionaries and 
teachers in the many schools then located 
in Nanking. There were perhaps four to 
five hundred Americans, about a hundred 
British and about the same number of Jap- 
anese, also a few individuals of other nation- 
alities, who were generally under the protec- 
tion of the British or American Consulates. 
The British Consul General was Mr. Bert- 
ram Giles, of a distinguished China service 
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family. His house, the nearest consulate to 
the river, with its hospitable hostess and two 
charming secretaries, was a favorite gather- 
ing place for the younger officers of the 
ships present. The American Consul was 
Mr. John Ker Davis, one of our very ablest 
men’‘in China. Mrs. Davis made the Con- 
sulate a real “home from home,” most at- 
tractive to all of us. In addition there were 
several other British or American families 
there that we used to visit often, notably 
Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Hobart, of the Standard 
Oil Company, and Mr. and Mrs. T. L. 
Macartney of the British International Ex- 
port Company, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Jordan 
of the British American Tobacco Company, 
also a pleasant club, and a lively bachelor 
society. 

The city of Nanking is surrounded by a 
high wall and is shaped somewhat like a 
pear, with the northern end as the stem end. 
This end has two gates which are about a 
mile or so from the river, with the commer- 
cial suburb of Hsia Kwan between the wall 
and the shore. A sort of canal or lagoon, 
passable for small junks and sampans, runs 
completely around Hsia Kwan. The south- 
ern end of the city of Nanking is the fat 
part of the pear, and contains the Chinese 
city proper, its farther gate, the South Gate, 
being perhaps eight miles from the river. 
About in the lower middle of the pear are 
located Nanking University, the largest of 
the mission schools, the General Hospital, 
and most of the other missions and schools. 
The Japanese Consulate is next to the Uni- 
versity. The American and British Con- 
sulates are on the main road leading from 
the city to the north end of the wall and 
the ‘‘Middle Gate” and “New Gate” therein, 
and about three miles and a mile and a half, 
respectively, from them. Most of the area 
between the Japanese Consulate, opposite the 
famous “Drum Tower,” and the Middle 
Gate was open country and tilled fields. 
Most of the foreigners in business lived in 
this part of the city, notably in large houses 
along high ridges just inside the wall to the 
southwest of the New Gate (see map), that 
on which the Standard Oil houses were lo- 
cated being the now famous “Socony Hill.” 


THE PLAN oF DEFENSE 
It can be seen from the above that the 
problem of protecting all our nationals living 
in the south of the city was most difficult. 
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It would have been very unwise to sen 
landing parties so far from the ships, com, 
pletely beyond support from the river. This 
had at times been recognized and at tims 
not, one scheme providing for sending 
armed guards to the University. If a hu’ 
dred odd men could have been put ther) 
they might have done good, but as event) 
turned out, I doubt it. Certainly a destroyer, 
or river gunboat could not send enough ma 
that far afield to be of any use whatever, | 

At an early conference between Captain) 
England and myself, we decided that the! 
defense plans then supposedly in force were} 
entirely inadequate for the situation as i! 
then existed and was likely to exist, ani} 
that they should be revised, or new ones pre 
pared. After looking over the lay of the 
land ashore, and after a careful study of| 
maps, we felt able to go ahead and prepare 
a joint plan of action which should be o 
general lines only, sufficiently broad t 
cover almost any emergency that might 
arise, and which should be applicable re 
gardless of the size or number of ships of 
each nationality that happened to be present 
This we outlined with the technical assist- 
ance of our executive and gunnery officers, 
and Emerald’s marine officer. 

The next step was to present this plan a 
a meeting at which were present the British 
Consul General and the American Consul, 
both of whom gave valuable suggestions and 
assistance. This was notably so in the cast 
of Consul Davis, who had long kept lists 
of all Americans in the district. He had | 
all of them divided into groups according | 
to location, each with group leader. These| 
group leaders formed a committee, at the] 
head of which stood Dr. A. J. Bowen of| 
Nanking University. When Mr. Davis de 
sired to send out any information, or to} 
pass any word, he simply informed Dr./ 
Bowen, who, through the various group | 
leaders, very promptly passed on the word 
to all Americans in the city. This plan 
worked without a hitch when it came time 
to put it into practice. 

These details having been settled to the 
satisfaction of the British and ourselves, the 
next step was to invite the concurrence and 
assistance of the Japanese. We were pat 
ticularly anxious to obtain this, in order to 
present an absolutely united front should 
any serious action become necessary. At 
cordingly, Mr. Giles invited the Japanese 
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Consul, and Captain England asked the sen- 
ior Japanese naval officer, Commander K. 
Uchida, I.J.N., to be present at further con- 
ferences. A prior meeting of the senior 
naval officers was held aboard the Emerald, 
at which the Japanese officers accepted in 
principle the proposed plan, and added sev- 
eral important phrases to clarify it and to 
preserve a necessary amount of freedom of 
action should need for such arise. The 
general meeting at which were present the 
senior naval and consular officers of the 
three powers, was then held at the British 
Consulate, and the final draft of the plan 
made up. The Japanese had to get ap- 
proval of it from their commander-in- 
chief in China, which they soon did, and the 
plan thereupon went into effect. That it 
was well thought out and general enough to 
cover any situation, was well proven when 
the test came, although the actual event 
was perhaps the only possible one which we 
had not originally foreseen! With such 
slight modifications in detail as the event 
demanded, it met the situation with success. 


Four eventualities were considered prob- 
able. They were: 

_ I. Withdrawal of troops—possible loot- 
ing. 

2. Retreat of troops in disorder after ac- 
tual defeat—looting certain and serious risk 
to foreigners’ lives. 

3. The city of Nanking being the field of 
action. 

4. Occupation of Nanking by Southerners 
and stirring up of anti-foreign feeling. 


The several steps to be taken to cope with 
these eventualities were: 

First, women and children to be evacu- 
ated before serious trouble occurred. 

Second, outlying male foreigners who re- 
mained behind to be concentrated in dis- 
tricts where effective armed protection could 
be given if necessary. 

Third, all nationals to be withdrawn to 
hulks or ships in the river. 

The defense plan contained detailed in- 
formation as to how these steps were to be 
executed. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE NATIONALISTS 

As has been stated above, the “front” at 
this time ran generally east from somewhat 
above Wuhu on the river to the sea about 
in the Hangchow Bay area. This line was 
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held firmly in places, and precariously in 
others. Sun Chuan-feng’s men had been 
badly beaten around Hangchow in January, 
due to one of his generals suddenly going 
over to the Southerners. This man had 
been worked around the Southern flanks 
and Sun was in a position to -deal a heavy 
blow to the Nationalists. However, the lat- 
ter had plenty of Russian money and bought 
the threatening general, with the result that 
Sun himself was put in a bad hole. As 
a result, the whole of that front below 
Shanghai was rather uncertain. 

The Ankuochun party, headed by Chang 
Tso Lin, attempted to relieve the beaten 
troops of Sun by fresh Shantung-Chihli 
troops, well equipped, and (some) well dis- 
ciplined. These reliefs were poured in 
through Shanghai by sea and down the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway—generally called 
in China the “Tsin-Pu” line. They crossed the 
river to Nanking and thence proceeded part 
to the south and part to the southeast 
through Chinkiang down the Shanghai-Nan- 
king Railway toward Wusih and Soochow. 
At the same time the troops of Marshal Sun 
were gradually withdrawn, through Chin- 
kiang and below mostly, whence they passed 
up the Grand Canal into Northern Kiangsu. 
Marshal Chang Chung Chang’s troops put 
into the Shanghai area were commanded by 
the Asiatic Fleet’s old friend of Tsingtau 
and Chefoo, Admiral-General Pi Hsou 
Chien ; those about Nanking and to the south 
and west by General Chu Yu Pu, alleged to 
be Chang’s best general. 

All this process was in full blast when 
we arrived in Nanking, and continued un- 
abated until about March 20. One interesting 
event shortly after we arrived was the seiz- 
ure by Chang Chung Chang’s forces of the 
Russian steamer Pamiat Lenina, bound up 
river for Hankow. On board her was found 
Mme. Borodin, wife of the chief Soviet ad- 
viser of the Southern government, then lo- 
cated at Hankow, and decidedly “Red” in 
tone. Three or four other Russians, alleged 
to be diplomatic couriers, were on board, 
trunks of documents, propaganda, plans, or- 


ders and whatnot were hidden under the . 


coal in the bunkers. These people and their 
trunks were sent up to Peking where the 
captives were later placed on trial in a 
Chinese court. The seized documents un- 
doubtedly had a great deal to do with the 
later raid on the Soviet embassy in Pekin, 
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and probably also much to do with other 
raids on Soviet premises in other countries. 
The ship was kept under guard at a wharf 
in Pukow, and was scuttled there when the 
Northerners retreated. She now lies deep 
in the mud with the rising river lapping at 
the top of her stack. 

To resume, almost all of Sun’s troops 
were out by the eighteenth and he himself 
left about that time, too. This surprised 
everyone, as it was expected that Chang 
would hold Sun as hostage. Altogether it 
was estimated that nearly 150,000 troops 
had been put into the Shanghai-Nanking 
area, including about 5,000 white Russians 
and two armored trains which had been fer- 
ried across the river at Nanking on junks in 
a most clever and interesting manner. With 
this force, and very well equipped, it surely 
seemed as though that area was safe, and, 
considering its importance, we all felt sure 
that the Northerners intended to hold on 
firmly. 

But in China one can never tell! Early 
in March, the first break came. This oc- 
curred above Wuhu, in Anhwei Province, 
on both sides of the river, when several of 
the more or less loosely allied Anhwei gen- 
erals, who had been Wu Pei Fu’s men and 
were, at first, after his fall, attached to the 
Ankuochun, declared their independence and 
shortly went over to the South. More use 
of the “silver bullet.” 

This let the Southerners at one jump 
from below Wuhu to within thirty miles of 
Nanking on both sides of the river. To 
avert this sudden threat Chang Chung 
Chang had to organize a new front north of 
the river stretching out to the northward as 
far as Pengpu, in order to protect the rail- 
way. He went to see to this himself, leaving 
Chu Yu Pu to look after the Nanking side. 

Some pretty stiff fighting took place along 
this line. At first the Southerners advanced 
somewhat, reaching the vicinity of Molin- 
kwan. They were, however, driven back 
again, and up to about March 19 or 20 there 
seemed no immediate danger from that side. 
The gunboats which had gone over to the 
South arrived from up river and helped a 
bit, but not much, remaining until about 
March 20, in the vicinity of the East Pil- 
lars, ten miles or so below Wuhu. 

In the Shanghai area the Southerners ad- 
vanced slowly up to the vicinity of Sun- 
kiang and the large Lake Tai Hu. To the 
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westward of the lake they penetrated 
through the mountainous country as far as 
Ihing and Liyang, the latter about fifty-five 
miles southeast of Nanking. So far, how- 
ever, they had done no particular fighting, 
the Northerners retiring slowly before them 
to reduce their front. All still seemed well. 

Following their usual custom, after hav- 


ing held Wuhu for several days, the South- 


erners began to bring in Bolshevik agitators. 
These soon fanned up a decidedly dangerous 
anti-foreign feeling there. There were pres- 
ent in that port U.S.S. Preble (345), Com- 
mander R. B. Horner, division commander, 
Forty-fifth Division, and H.M.S. Wolsey, 
Lieutenant Commander C. J. H. Hill, R.N. 
As the situation appeared to require more 
force than was available there, H.M.S. 
Emerald got underway and on March 8 pro- 
ceeded to Wuhu. At the same time, H.M.S. 
Caradoc, a light cruiser of about 4,500 tons, 
Captain H. C. Allen, R.N., was started from 
Shanghai for Nanking, arriving on the ninth. 
During the interval Noa charged herself 
with the care of British interests. On 
March 13, Caradoc went on up to Wuhu 
and took charge there, Emerald returning to 
Nanking early the fifteenth, Noa taking 
charge again during the interval. Shortly 
after this Preble was relieved at Wuhu by 
U.S.S. Wm. B. Preston, Lieutenant Com- 
mander George B. Ashe, and proceeded to 
Shanghai. 

That we did not then consider the situa- 
tion as unduly alarming may be judged 
from the fact that the officers of the Noa 
had promoted and fully prepared a “badger 
fight” for the Emerald’s officers! This was 
arranged for Thursday, March 24, at the 
Nanking Club. There was plenty of fight- 
ing that day, but not exactly a “badger 
fight !” 

Beginning about March 19, the situa- 
tion changed rapidly. On this date the 
Southerners succeeeded in crumbling—or, 
rather, buying—the front near Sunkiang— 
alleged price 60,000 taels paid to Pi Hsou 
Chien. The Northerners in that area re- 
treated rapidly and in terror and absolutely 
without fighting, through Soochow and 
Shanghai. Propaganda, the Southerners’ 
second best weapon, had done its work thor- 
oughly. The Cantonese forces then pro- 
ceeded rapidly up the railway, occupying 
Wusih and Changchow, at the same time 
coming up to the westward of the Lake Tai 
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Hu. Nanking was now cut off from Shang- 
hai, and on the twentieth all sorts of rumors 
began to spread. 

The nineteenth also saw a new attack 
launched to the south of Nanking along the 
Anhwei-Kiangsu border, this time supported 
by the gunboats in the river. They ad- 
vanced again up to and somewhat beyond 
Molinkwan but were being stoutly resisted, 
and, until the debacle of Wednesday, March 
23, did not get much beyond this point. 

In Nanking we knew from missionaries 
coming in from the outlying districts that 
the Southerners were advancing. But it 
was not until the twentieth that we got 
any news of the Northerners’ rout around 
Sunkiang and Shanghai. That night, Sun- 
day, we heard the first rumors, which were 
stronger and more authoritative the next 
morning. The last Shanghai-Nanking train 
got in Sunday night, having left Shanghai 
early Saturday before the rout. It was de- 
layed all along the line by troop movements. 
From a missionary who had returned in 
that train we got some useful information, 
but not much, as naturally he had not par- 
ticularly observed the things we most wished 
to know. On Sunday night, March 20, we 
also heard for the first time heavy firing 
to the south, apparently from the gunboats 
in the river. 

On Monday morning a meeting was held 
at the British Consulate to discuss the situa- 
tion. It was fairly obvious that something 
would happen soon, but we figured a week or 
more, at least, because of the number of 
troops in the district. The Cantonese would 
require at least that time, we thought, to 
push their way, even without fighting, 
through the crowds of Northerners filling 
every road in the vicinity. However, it was 
decided to issue the first general stand-by 
warning. I accordingly sent a radio request- 
ing river transportation for the expected 
refugees. None appeared to be available, 
but late that night U.S.S. Wm. B. Preston 
was ordered to proceed early Tuesday morn- 
ing from Wuhu to Nanking, the situation at 
Wuhu having calmed somewhat. H.M.S. 
Caradoc kindly took over care of our in- 
terests there. 


PREPARATIONS FOR EVACUATION 


This, then, was the situation at noon on 
Monday, March 21—everything very tense, 
the Chinese full of rumors and leaving town 
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as they could, but no bother done to foreign- 
ers at all. There were left in the city about 
300 Americans, largely, and most unfor- 
tunately, women and children, the greater 
part of whom lived in the south of the city, 
five or six miles from the river. About 150 
had already left, taking the advice of Con- 
sul Davis, who, as early as March 10, had 
advised all who could conveniently do so to 
leave then while the going was good. 

3y the middle of the afternoon it be- 
came more and more evident that what 
amounted to a serious defeat had been suf- 
fered by the Northern forces. The South- 
erners were making rapid advances on the 
east, and pushing more slowly but just as 
surely, up from the south. Machine guns 
and artillery fire began to be audible from 
the south end of the city, and heavy gun fire 
more and more frequently from the river. 
Everything indicated the fall of the city, or 
its siege, in a few days. Either necessitated 
the previous withdrawal of all foreigners, 
and, accordingly, the British and American 
consular authorities issued the warning to 
evacuate the next morning, beginning about 
6:00 A.M. This decision was at once com- 
municated to the naval authorities in the 
river and also to the Japanese Consul. Cap- 
tain England informed the senior Japanese 
naval officer of our plans. 

The Japanese Consul was at this time 
quite sick in bed, and his assistants either 
could not issue a similar order, or did not 
think it necessary. They did not evacuate 
the next day, but apparently concentrated at 
the Consulate, where a naval guard had been 
landed. Their consulate suffered later the 
same fate as the others, but, due to the 
larger number of people, very much more 
distressing scenes seem to have occurred 
there. 

At the same time, of course, our defense 
plans began to work, and a small guard was 
landed to go to the consulate. This con- 
sisted of ten men under Ensign Woodward 
Phelps, U. S. Navy; also a signalman, Wil- 
son, . D., SMic, U. S. Navy, was sent to 
the house of Mr. E. T. Hobart on Standard 
Oil Hill, where a signal station had been 
established. 

At the consulate were stored some twenty- 
four rifles with plenty of ammunition, so, 
for ease in getting through the gate, the men 
were armed only with automatic pistols 
which they wore under their peacoats. They 
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carried packs and full equipment otherwise. 
At the same time Emerald landed the full 
marine guard, fifty men and an officer, fully 
armed, to serve as consular guard at the 
British Consulate General. 

I anticipated difficulty in getting the men 
through the gates, as it had been increas- 
ingly difficult to get through for the last 
few days. The mail orderly had been 
stopped, and only could get through in the 
consulate car, or in a car driven by a known 
American resident there. I accordingly sig- 
naled the consul, who was at the time at 
the Socony house, asking him to provide 
cars for the guard. He was able to get three 
to the landing by the time the guard got 
ashore, at about 6:30 P.M. Packs and equip- 
ment were stowed in the bottom of the cars 
and the men climbed in and started off, 
going by the two gates in the north end, and 
not all at once. They were thus able to 
pass through without any difficulty, and got 
to the consulate and settled down there. 

The British guard did not fare so well. 
The company marched up the main street 
toward the “Middle Gate,” which they found 
closed against them, and admission denied. 
Arguments were of no avail. The city was 
Chinese territory and they were going to 
allow no armed body of foreign troops to 
enter it. After fruitless argument the mat- 
ter was reported to the Consul General and 
he and Captain England spent hours chas- 
ing through the town trying to locate the 
city commander. They never did see him, 
but were politely assured by staff officers 
that the marines could not be granted en- 
trance. So, after staying up about all night, 
they had to return to the ship. The next 
day, however, taking a leaf from my book, 
they got in nineteen men and two officers 
in civilian clothes. 

After the landing party had left and we 
had word of their safe arrival, we settled 
to work to get ready for the refugees. A 
destroyer is a small ship, but they can care 
for, and not uncomfortably, nearly one hun- 
dred refugees—for a short while. To do 
this the deck force has to be moved out 
of the forward crew’s compartment, and 
shifted aft, or into the dead fireroom, or 
anywhere that a mattress can be spread. 
The chief petty officers must also give up 
their quarters, as theirs contain the only 
toilet and washroom suitable for use by the 
refugees. It is, of course, awkward if one 
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has to handle both men and women, but in 
this case—at first—we had only women and 
children. 

During the night I was anxiously await- 
ing news as to what, if any, transportation 
was to be sent me. We knew that we should 
get approximately 200 people out, and I 
didn’t know what I could do with that num- 
ber, particularly as I could not leave the 
station to take them to Shanghai. However, 
a message soon came through ordering the 
U.S.S. Preston down from Wuhu, and I 
felt better. We would thus have more room 
for the refugees, and also, most important, 
more force available. 

Gunfire from up river became very clear 
this night, and flashes could be seen. By 
sound ranging we figured the firing to be 
between twelve and thirteen miles away. 
Getting closer! Also the consular guard re- 
ported firing plainly heard from the consul- 
ate. Very satisfactory communication was 
maintained all night from the ships to the 
Socony Hill and thence by telephone and 
blinker to both consulates. 


CARING FOR THE REFUGEES 


The morning of Tuesday, March 22, 
dawned bright and clear. The weather pre- 
viously had not been very good, but this 
important day was beautiful, soft and warm 
with a clear sun and no wind to make boat- 
ing bad. Considering the heavy loads our 
boats had to carry this was most fortunate. 

At 6:00 a.M. Emerald landed a strong 
guard at the Butterfield and Swire hulk, 
where their nationals were to embark. The 
bund opposite the pontoon was also occupied 
to prevent any interference, or crowding 
around of Chinese. British citizens started 
to arrive on the bund about 6:30. Most of 
them lived fairly close up in the north end 
of town and got down early. All told they 
evacuated about fifty women and twenty- 
seven children from Nanking and Pukow 
together. There were no Americans in Pu- 
kow. Their evacuation was completed about 
noon and the people remained aboard ship 
until the evening when S.S. Poyang came 
down river and took them all on board, en 
route to Shanghai. 

Noa’s beach guard was put ashore about 
6:30, as Americans living five or more miles 
from the bund were not expected to begin 
arriving there until seven o’clock. About 
the same time a radio was received from 
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Preston announcing her departure from 
Wuhu. I replied directing her to have her 
landing force ready to go ashore upon ar- 
rival, and to be prepared to care for refu- 
gees to capacity. This gave them notice that 
something was going on in Nanking! 

The first American refugees began ar- 
riving on the bund about 7:30, and were 
promptly evacuated to the ship by ship’s 
boats and one shore launch lent us by Emer- 
ald. We had taken the custom’s landing as 
our point of embarkation, located between 
the Butterfield and Swire and N.K.K. (Ja- 
panese) hulks. Our guard hooked up with 
the British guard and kept the whole bund 
in that area clear for passage. The men 
not actually on sentry duty laid aside their 
packs, stacked arms and turned-to, help- 
ing their unfortunate compatriots with their 
baggage and children. Their spirit, energy 
and helpfulness were exemplary. 

The refugees were brought to the dock 
in motor cars owned and driven by various 
American citizens, business men and mis- 
sion heads. These men drove steadily back 
and forth all morning, and it is not too much 
to say that without their help the evacuation 
would have been infinitely more difficult. 

As it was, the word had been passed as 
planned. Dr. Bowen had notified the heads 
of the various groups, and the groups as- 
sembled with their baggage at the appointed 
places where they were picked up by cars 
as rapidly as possible and brought to the 
bund. The boats available were just about 
able to keep up with the first rush and there 
was little or no congestion and no confusion 
at all on the dock. 

It should be noted here, to correct a rather 
general misunderstanding, that in this first 
evacuation men were not ordered out. This 
was for the purpose of getting the women 
and children out in accordance with Step 1 
of our defense plan. There were perhaps 
forty women with some twenty children, 
who, for one reason or another, refused to 
go out on this date, some of these because 
of illness or for other good family or other 
reasons, and some simply out of pure bull- 
headedness. Many of those who refused to 
go out were of the staff of Ginling Women’s 
College. Their Chinese girl students had not 
been sent home due to the disturbed state 
of the country, and the head and staff felt 
it their duty to remain with them. This 
feeling can be readily understood, but I 


doubt that it helped the girls any, and cer- 
tainly did not help the staff. Of this, more 
later. 

The evacuation continued rapidly, by nine 
o’clock eighty having been sent off to the 
Noa. At this time Preston arrived, with 
her landing force fully equipped and in 
ranks on the forecastle. She was most wel- 
come. Her boat was put in the water and 
at once started in bringing off refugees. The 
stream of people coming out was now di- 
verted to her until those already aboard Noa 
could be shaken down somewhat. When 
Preston had received about sixty we began 
to divide them up again and by noon practi- 
cally all were out who came this day. A 
total of 175 had been taken off, of which 
73 were aboard Preston and 102 aboard 
Noa. Of these, thirty from Noa, mostly 
aged or sick persons, were that evening put 
aboard S.S. Poyang for passage to Shang- 
hai. This left the two ships with about the 
same number to care for. 

After dinner Preston relieved our guard 
on the landing and our men returned for 
their dinners. I had Ashe send a squad of 
men under a reliable petty officer, and two 
signalmen, to Mr. Hobart’s house on Socony 
Hill, as the British were not able, at the 
last, to take over that duty. They main- 
tained contact with their consulate by tele- 
phone to the hulk and by signal across to 
Emerald. We maintained ours by signal 
to the hill and thence by telephone or visual 
signal if necessary. 

What to do with the refugees was now a 
problem. That number of women and chil- 
dren could not be kept cooped up on board 
the ships for long, and future river trans- 
portation was uncertain. Available ships 
were expected to be filled to capacity any- 
way as Hankow was being practically evacu- 
ated at the same time. In this emergency 
Mr. T. L. Macartney, manager of the large 
International Export Company’s Nanking 
plant, came nobly to the front. He offered 
to fix up temporary quarters in one of his 
buildings, where all the refugees could be 
placed and where they could be guarded. 
There were already some British men cen- 
tered there, and our men still ashore could 
communicate with and supply their families 
with food and clothing as needed. 

Accordingly Mr. Macartney set his staff 
about preparing these quarters. The weath- 
er turned bad next day (Wednesday) so 
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that the people could not be sent down. 
This was just as well for when the trouble 
broke on Thursday the plant was heavily 
fired upon and the guard that the Emerald 
had placed there had to be evacuated. It 
would have been awkward to have had 150- 
odd women and children there, too. 

This first lot of refugees was finally gotten 
off by two river steamers on Thursday eve- 
ning, those that could not get aboard being 
taken down to Shanghai aboard the Preston 
which escorted the steamers down. But this 
is getting ahead of our story. 


THE Rout oF THE NORTHERN TROOPS 


The night of Tuesday, March 22, passed 
quietly, with the exception that gun fire was 
growing continuously nearer to the south 
and along the river. The guard in the Con- 
sulate did not have to set a watch, and com- 
munications were freely maintained by tele- 
phone and by signal lamps. 

In the morning I took Ashe on a tour of 
inspection of our people ashore. We called 
at the Consulate where I introduced him to 
the Consul and inspected the guard. They 
were then sitting around a stove playing 
cards and “living the life of Riley.” Ensign 
Phelps and the Consul did not want the 
guard to be too conspicuous so they could 
not go outside for drill. They did, however, 
get considerable rifle instruction, etc., in- 
doors—and played with the Davis’s two 
children. 

After this we went, through the rain, up 
to Socony Hill to have a look at Preston’s 
guard up there. These were also found in 
good shape except that they had no rifles 
with them. I got Mr. Simms of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company to drive to the Consulate 
in his car and get enough rifles and ammuni- 
tion there from the Consular stock to arm 
the guard. This he did just after noon, and 
a good thing, too. 

At the Consulate, Phelps, backed by the 
Consul, had asked for a machine gun in 
case of serious rioting, as it would enable 
a better tactical defense plan to be worked 
out. While not wholly agreeing with their 
view of the advisability of sending one, 
nevertheless, when I returned to the ship 
I ordered one sent ashore, dismounted and 
well wrapped. Phelps came to the dock in a 
car to get this. As it turned out, it was un- 
fortunate that we did land this gun, as it 
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was later lost. This was not the fault of 
Phelps or the guard, however, and the gun 
would have been very useful on the Hill. 

The weather got quite bad by mid-after- 
noon, and it was decided not to send the 
refugees to the International Export Com- 
pany’s plant. They remained on board ship, 
very uncomfortably, I fear. Beginning 
about two or three o’clock, desultory firing 
became audible throughout the city. North- 
ern soldiers, apparently in full retreat, be- 
gan swarming down to the shore and seizing 
anything that would float in an endeavor to 
get across the river. Those already across 
in some cases even fired on later ones com- 
ing over; a sorry spectacle. There was 
some looting of shops in Hsia Kwan, but 
not a great deal as the troops appeared in 
too great a hurry. 

When this firing started, our small guard 
ashore was put into the Butterfield and 
Swire hulk along with the British guard, 
and the gates locked. About four o’clock 
I went ashore to the hulk, along with Ashe, 
to see what was going on. We found Cap- 
tain England and several of his officers there, 
too. While we were standing on the pon- 
toons a heavy fire suddenly broke out a little 
way down stream from a Chinese river 
steamer that had been used as a ferry to 
Pukow. Soldiers all along the bund began 
firing indiscriminately up and down, a 
machine gun rat-tatted, and a Stokes mortar 
fired a couple of shots. These went off with 
a sort of dry cough and landed a hundred 
yards or so up the main street, making a 
great hole in the roadway. We decided that 
the open pontoon was no place for the men, 
nor ourselves either, so, after shooing the 
unwilling guards, both British and Ameri- 
can, into the hulk, whose heavy iron sides 
were good protection, Ashe and myself re- 
turned on board our ships. 

We learned later what had happened. 
General Chu Yu Pu, the Northern command- 
er, had entered the city in retreat about three 
o’clock and had come down to the river 
with his body guard and boarded the steam- 
er. Seeing her about to shove off, the wild 
mob of soldiers on the beach tried to storm 
her to cross over themselves. As the ship 
would very likely have been swamped by 
them if this had been permitted, the body 
guard opened fire on the crowd, keeping 
them clear. After this trip, however, the 
steamer, with several others, was used rap- 








idly all night, and perhaps 70,000 troops 
were reported to have been put back into 
Pukow by 6:00 a.M., March 24. 

The explanation of the sudden retreat has 
been given, and, considering Chinese war- 
fare, seems a reasonable one: it appears 
that the general had had the southern gates 
closed, and orders given to admit no one. 
The front was ten or twelve miles away, 
and quite heavy fighting going on there with 
the Northerners holding their own well 
enough. The general with most of his re- 
serves was in the rear, and the whole plain 
was crawling with troops. About noon a 
staff officer was wounded at the front and 
carried to the rear where the general gave 
the order to open the gate to let himin. The 
crowd near the gate, seeing these haggard 
men from the front carrying a high officer, 
at once became panicky, supposing defeat, 
and rushed to the gate.when it was opened. 
This alarm spread itself outward like wild 
fire, and the whole country full of soldiers 
tried to rush through. Chu Yu Pu tried 
to stem the torrent, but was unable to do 
so, and about three o’clock gave up and re- 
treated through the gates himself. The 
flight from the back areas communicated 
itself to the front, and by dark the whole 
army was retreating in disorder. Men who 
could, rushed into and through the city; 
others hid in the city; still others dispersed 
all over the hills to the eastward, where they 
tangled up the troops on that side, and 
brought them to like rout. An army of 
about 100,000 men had simply ceased to 
exist. 

Events in the city became chaotic. En- 
sign Phelps, at the Consulate, can best de- 
scribe the scenes he witnessed there during 
Wednesday afternoon and night. 

“Wednesday, March 23. On this day, 
many rumors kept coming in to the effect 
that the Cantonese were up to the city wall 
and that the Northern forces were retreat- 
ing. Considering the possibility of mob 
looting by routed Northern soldiers, I 
thought it advisable to smuggle a machine 
gun in the Consulate. No one thought it at 
all probable that the Nationalists (South- 
erners) would harm foreigners or their 
property. Accordingly I signaled for a 
Lewis gun in addition to more provisions. 
In the Consulate car, I went to the dock to 
get the gun, which was well disguised by 
wrapping in canvas, and with little diffi- 
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culty got through the city gate on the re 
turn trip. While this was going on, a 
Chinese from the telephone company re- 
paired the Consul’s phone, which had been 
out of order. With the phone in commis- 
sion I had the visual signaling stopped, since 
too much attention would be attracted to the 
Consulate. 

“At 1500 the commander of the Northern 
forces, General Chu Yu Pu, entered the 
south gate in full retreat. Towards evening 
hundreds of soldiers poured past the Con- 
sulate gate with no formation whatever, 
in what looked like a general rout. A good 
many wounded were observed among them. 
In view of the situation, I set an armed 
watch over the Consulate compound at 1900, 
The house and compound next door was 
also under our protection since it belonged 
to the Consul’s landlord and was occupied 
by members of the Consul’s Chinese staff, 
Mr. Wu, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Sze, who ren- 
dered invaluable assistance interpreting. The 
first watch set comprised three men in the 
Consulate ground, one at the gate and one 
in the compound next door. They were 
armed with rifles and fixed bayonets, and 
had instructions to keep unauthorized per- 
sons out of the compounds. If shot at, to 
shoot first in the air and next to kill, if 
necessary. With darkness, the retreating 
soldiers fired their rifles indiscriminately, so 
that all night rifle shots could be heard in 
the vicinity. All places of access to the com- 
pound except the front gate had been well 
barricaded, and at the gate, boxes filled with 
dirt had been arranged to afford protection 
for sentries there should they be fired on 
from the road. Fortunately, power had not 
been taken off the city, so that the telephone 
was still in commission. With so much ran- 
dom shooting going on, I wanted to avoid 
exposing the signalman as much as possible. 
so cut out all visual signaling. 

“At about 2000, a Chinese officer ( North- 
ern) was wounded and robbed at the back 
gate, where he later died. Since this indi- 
cated that the retreating soldiers were rob- 
bing as they went, I doubled the sentries 
at the front gate and in the next compound. 
This necessitated an almost continual watch, 
the men getting from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes rest every hour. Around 2200 fresh 
troops were observed marching towards 
Nanking City so that it appeared that the 
Northerners were going to make a stand. 
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Reports from Nanking University and 
Socony Hill indicated that everything was 
calm at those places. 

“During the night Chinese had tried to 
get over the wall on three occasions, but 
were frightened off by the sentries. Each 
time the whole guard was turned out since 
I had given instruction to call the guard 
at the slightest provocation. Three Chinese 
were executed outside of the Consulate gate 
early in the morning, but whether they were 
Kuomintang sympathizers or deserters 
could not be ascertained. When daylight 
came at o600 I had the men, except one, 
turn in to get some rest, since they had been 
up the entire night.” 

The affair of the wounded Northern offi- 
cer came about as follows. It was most re- 
grettable but could not have been handled 
otherwise. As stated, he had been wounded 
and robbed at the back gate of the Consul- 
ate compound. The sentry there heard some 
one calling out and opened the gate. The 
man almost crawled in, so the sentry called 
the guard and he was helped in. He was 
badly wounded, but could have been saved 
with care. His wounds were dressed. 

The Chinese staff at once urged Mr. 
Davis not to keep him in the Consulate, as 
any other Chinese, Southerners particularly, 
finding him there would at once declare that 
the foreigners had wounded and killed him, 
and serious riot with great danger to every- 
one would result. As this was thoroughly 
in keeping with usual Chinese practice, the 
danger was recognized as real, and, although 
it seemed inhumane, the man was put out- 
side again. He was taken down the back 
road to the vicinity of some Chinese houses 
and left there. The people in the houses, 
hiding, would not open to him, nor have any- 
thing to do with him, and he crawled back 
to the Consulate back gate where he was 
found dead in the morning. A very illu- 
minating incident. 

On board ship the night of Wednesday 
was one of tenseness in the extreme. We 
made hourly signals to the Standard Oil 
house, and so knew that things were all 
right there and at the Consulate. Desultory 
firing continued all night along the bund and 
throughout Hsia Kwan. Some looting was 
carried out, and several fires were seen. 
One large one consumed a compradore’s 
shop. The ship had various contracts with 
this man and had a sizable bill coming due 
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there at the end of the month. As yet, how- 
ever, no one has appeared to claim payment, 
and all attempts to find the man have been 
fruitless. We can but assume that he per- 
ished in the flames of his store. 

No one got much sleep that night, an 
hour or so snatched as and when possible. 
Gun fire from the river was now quite 
close, and heavy firing could be heard from 
back of the city where Cantonese forces 
pursued the routed Northerners. About 
midnight a report reached Socony Hill that 
the Cantonese had actually entered the city. 
The Hill also reported that large bodies of 
soldiers were filling the valley beyond the 
hill, all silently and hurriedly marching 
north and out of the gates. The following 
signals were exchanged between ships and 
hill this night: 

“o145-Z-Socony V D43 (Noa). Do you 
know how much of the city the Cantonese 
have occupied? Sig Capt.” 

“‘9200-Z-D43 V Socony. We hear heavy 
rifle fire in city but everything here O.K.” 

“0215-Z-D43 V Socony. We don’t know 
for sure just how much of city is occupied 
by Cantonese, but there seem to be large 
bodies of soldiers still entering city.” 

At 0300, and 0400 all was reported well 
at both hill and Consulate. 


THE CAPTURE OF NANKING AND THE 
RETREAT FROM THE CONSULATE 


Early in the morning of March 24 it be- 
came evident that the Southerners had en- 
tered the city and were rapidly occupying all 
of it. We were still without word of any 
alarming incidents, however. The firing of 
rifles on the bund was desultory with occa- 
sionally a more violent burst. It could not 
be made out clearly at first, whether North- 
ern or Southern troops were doing this fir- 
ing, probably both. 

About 0600 there seemed no further use 
in maintaining men in the Butterfield and 
Swire hulk, so I signaled Preston, who had 
the guard that night to withdraw them. I 
went in my boat, unmolested, by the hulk 
to see them all right, and then aboard Emer- 
ald to talk things over with Captain Eng- 
land. At this time there did not seem to 
be anything much we could do except stand 
by and await developments. We had our 
landing forces ready and the main battery 
made ready, machine guns mounted, etc. As 
we had been “standing by” below for several 
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days, we did not need to raise steam, but 
prepared to get up anchor, or slip, in a 
hurry if necessary. Both Captain England 
and myself, of course, kept our respective 
seniors fully informed as to what was going 
on ashore, in my case Rear Admiral H. H. 
Hough, U. S. Navy, commander Yangtze 
Patrol, and Admiral C. S. Williams, the 
commander-in-chief, who was in Shanghai. 
After my return to Noa about 0700 we had a 
message from the Consul: 

“o715-Z-D43 V Socony. From Consul. 
Southerners surrounding city from Hansi 
gate on west to gate on east. Chu Yu Pu 
started to Pukow and is on a car there. He 
is attempting to make a stand (at Pukow) 
but has no hope at present of any reén- 
forcements from the north.” 

Still nothing to worry unduly about, al- 
though a stand at Pukow would put the 
ships in the river between the fire of the 
two sides. Not so good. Also about this 
time the Cantonese gunboats appeared about 
five miles upstream and began to shell Pu- 
kow. They fired only occasional shots, all 
of which landed in an open field far short 
of the town. They were accompanied by 
a number of junks carrying troops. 

But shortly the picture changed! Signal 
from Socony Hill: 

“o715-D45 V Socony. From Consul. 
The Southern troops in city came to Ameri- 
can Church Mission, entered house to look 
for Northern soldiers. Broke open trunks 
of Americans and robbed Chinese. Ameri- 
can Christian Mission reports same treat- 
ment.” 

Things now assumed a different and more 
threatening aspect. I hope never again to 
feel as helpless in an emergency as I did 
then. There was nothing to do save wait 
and hope for the best. Also at about this 
time Southern troops began arriving on the 
bund in small parties, and commenced firing 
at the ships with rifles. One man on the 
Emerald was hit in the head and killed by 
this fire, and all ships were hit countless 
times during the course of the morning. 
One bullet hit Noa’s bridge wing just over 
my head as I was trying to locate the points 
from which this fire was coming. Noa now 
carries, as a souvenir of this morning, a 
large hole in No. 3 stack, made by a dum- 
dum bullet. 

Nor were our anxieties lessened by the 
seventy-three women and children refugees 
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on board. These were of course ordered be- 
low and told to remain there. They disliked 
this, many wanting to come up to see what 
was going on. But after a few bullets had 
pinged on the ship’s side near their quarters, 
and we had the battle ports on that side 
closed, they seemed to realize the serious- 
ness of the situation, and stayed put. Up 
to this time many had felt only annoyance 
at the evacuation, but they changed their 
minds now, and were very, very glad to be 
where they were. And I must say that their 
attitude, one and all, was most exemplary 
all through their trying ordeal of three days. 

About eight o’clock the Consulate learned 
of the attack on the Japanese Consulate, in 
which the Consul, who was sick in bed, was 
twice shot at by Cantonese soldiers and only 
saved by his devoted wife throwing herself 
on him to shield him with her body. The Con- 
sulate was thoroughly looted and personal 
violence done to male and female refugees 
there. The small naval guard, acting under 
orders from the Consul, did not resist with 
arms, which would only have assured the 
death of everyone. Later the Japanese off- 
cer in command, Lieutenant Araki, I.J.N., 
committed suicide in real Bushido spirit be- 
cause of the insults put upon the Japanese, 
which he was powerless to prevent or 
avenge. 

At the same time armed uniformed bands 
of Southern soldiers were led by officers and 
by local Kuomintang communists to all 
foreign property, schools, hospitals and mis- 
sions, and systematically looted them and 
maltreated the foreigners there found. In 
one case Dr. Williams, vice-president of 
Nanking University, was robbed and then 
deliberately shot and killed by a Cantonese 
soldier. That these outrages were perpe- 
trated by Southern troops is not open to 
question. Missionaries and others perfectly 
acquainted with Chinese languages and dia- 
lects recognized the distinctive dialects of 
the Southern provinces, Hunan, Yunnan, 
and Kwangtung, whence most of the South- 
ern armies are recruited. The efforts of 
Chinese and propagandists at home and else- 
where to show these outrages to have been 
perpetrated by Northerners are wholly use- 
less in face of plain facts. Their statements 
are all false and in most cases knowingly so. 
It is, however, quite likely that this was a 
Communist plot, and that the Communist 
wing of the Kuomintang, and not the more 
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moderate element led by Chiang Kai Shek, 
was responsible. But untellable outrages 
were perpetrated by these N ationalist troops, 
and, so far, they remain unpunished. 

The unfortunate missionaries fled and hid 
before the storm. The one bright spot was 
the behavior of many servants and Chinese 
friends of the foreigners, who secured 
clothes and, at great personal danger to 
themselves, hid their masters or friends, and 
so saved many lives. 

In the Ginling Women’s College all the 
girls and the foreign staff gathered in one 
large building. All the other buildings were 
looted and looters were approaching the 
main building. The inmates retreated to the 
upper floors and tried to hide; faggots were 
piled around the building and fire had just 
been set when a Cantonese officer, who hap- 
pened to have a sister in the school, arrived 
with his own men, chased off the looters, 
put the fire out and rescued the inmates. 
Countless other similar tales were told, 
showing that where desire to prevent loot- 
ing existed, it was prevented ! 

At the British Consulate similar scenes 
were repeated, the Consul General and an 
intelligence officer, Captain Speare, Indian 
Army, being wounded, a Dr. Smith and the 
harbor master killed outright, robbed and 
stripped of their clothing. The personnel of 
the Consulate, including Mrs. Giles and a 
young lady secretary, got into the gate keep- 
er’s small lodge where they remained for 
thirty hours, until Friday afternoon. Some 
of the marines got out of the Consulate 
somehow and back to the dock and ship. 
Their stories were harrowing. The marine 
officer, Captain Heathcote, R.M.L.I., and 
Lieutenant Oliver-Bellases, R.N., happened 
to be outside when the Consulate was 
rushed. They could not get back in, and, 
with several British civilians, were finally 
forced to take refuge in the Standard Oil 
house where already several other people, 
American and British, living in the vicinity, 
had congregated. 

It is not my intention in this article to go 
deeply into events like these ashore, as my 
knowledge is not first hand, but comes only 
from refugees who were brought out on 
Friday. The details are harrowing; I could 
fill books with what was told me, but cui 
bono? 

To go back to our Consulate. When news 
of the attack on the Japanese Consulate was 


received, the following message was sent me 
by Mr. Hobart from the Standard Oil 
house: 

“0820-Z-D43 V Socony. Consul advises 
that if Southern troops enter Consulate he 
will disarm guard and conceal arms. Will 
do the same here. Apparently Southern 
troops advancing rapidly through city and 
firing near Consulate.” 

While this signal was being sent we could 
see the signalman on the roof of the Socony 
house duck, now and then. He was being 
fired at by snipers. From now on every 
time a signal was sent the signalmen were 
fired at heavily and consistently. By the 
grace of the Lord, none were hit. They 
were at last driven inside and signaled from 
windows, but even then were shot at. Also 
on board ship men getting up to signal the 
house or the other ships were shot at from 
shore. These men deserve the highest praise 
for their behavior in this crisis and I have 
recommended them all for Navy Crosses. 
I hope they get them. Their names should 
be remembered, for they did their jobs re- 
gardless, in the true Navy spirit, and when 
the hill was evacuated they were the last out 
over the wall, maintaining communications 
to the last. The men: Horn, Charles W., 
C.Q.M., U.S.S. Noa, did most of the ship 
end of the signaling; Wilson, J. D., SMrc, 
U.S.S. Noa; Taylor, D., SM1c, U.S.S. Wm. 
B. Preston, and Warren, H. O., QM3ce, 
U.S.S. Wm. B. Preston, the last three on 
the hill. 

At o850 another signal, “Consul orders 
cease all signals.” This because the men 
were exposing themselves too much. But 
there was too much going on for this to be 
done. Between 9:15 and 10:30 the follow- 
ing signals were received from the hill: 

“og15-Z-Emerald V Socony. Party of 
officers from British Consulate have been 
cut off from Consulate and have taken ref- 
uge on Socony Hill.” 

“0930-Z-Emerald V Socony. Unable to 
approach British Consulate because of loot- 
ing.” 

“t000-Z-Emerald V Socony. British 
Consulate has been evacuated. All Con- 
sular officers are on Socony Hill.” (This 
message is in error somewhere, as only the 
two above mentioned officers were on the 


*Editor’s Note: These men have recently been 
awarded Navy Crosses. 
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hill. I cannot find out who sent it, nor how 
the mistake occurred. ) 

Hearing the above signals about the Brit- 
ish Consulate and party, and thinking from 
them that the Consul General had reached 
Socony safely, we were very much worried 
about our own people, from whom we had 
not heard for about an hour and a half. So 
the following was sent to the hill, and an- 
swered : 

“to15-Z-Socony V D43. Are you in com- 
munication with American Consulate ?” 

“1016-Z-D43 V Socony. American Con- 
sul at Socony Hill.” 

“1025-Z-Socony V D43. Where is En- 
sign Phelps and his guard?” 

“‘1027-Z-D43 V Socony. Mr. Phelps and 
guard at Socony Hill.” 

Just before this we had seen parties of 
four or five bluejackets running along the 
hills and into the house. These later came 
out again and ran back the way they had 
come. Later again they returned to the 
house, though unseen by us. We didn’t 
know what to make of this; hence the above 
signals. My mind was much more at ease, 
now that our people that we could get, were 
safe under our eyes where, if worst came 
to worst, they could be protected by our 
main battery. 

Our people in the Consulate had a very 
hectic time. Again I will let Ensign Phelps 
tell this story in his own words: 

“At 0715 we heard that the Cantonese 
were in the city, but did not hear of looting 
until later. A good deal of rifle and ma- 
chine gun shooting continued everywhere, 
and it did not look as though the Cantonese 
meant any good. About o800 word was re- 
ceived that the Japanese Consul had been 
killed and his Consulate had been looted. 
At the same time some few Cantonese sol- 
diers passed the gate, where the Consul 
spoke to their officers. We had hoisted a 
large American flag over the gate, in addi- 
tion to the one on the flagpole, but these 
officers said it was unnecessary to have it 
there as the Consulate would be quite safe. 
They all appeared quite agreealle and gave 
assurances that the Consul and Consulate 
would not be harmed. Advised by the Con- 
sul, I had the men stow their arms away, 
so that if any Cantonese officers should 
enter the house, they would not be antago- 
nized at the sight of an armed guard. At 
this time, the situation was very tense. 


“At about 0915, we heard that the British 
Consul General had been killed and the 
British Consulate looted. Also word of gen- 
eral looting among the missions came in, 
and that one American, Dr. Williams, had 
been wantonly murdered by a Cantonese 
soldier. When we heard that the British 
Consulate with its guard of nineteen marines 
was looted, the Consul and I decided to 
evacuate to Mr. Hobart’s house on Socony 
Hill. They were telephoned of our coming, 
I turned the men out, had them arm them- 
selves, leaving behind packs, blankets, ete. 
In the meantime, five missionaries had come 
in, whom I had carry the machine gun in 
parts, and an American flag. At 0930 we 
set out with Mrs. Davis, her two young 
children, and a coolie carrying her two suit- 
cases. I knew we would be fired at, but 
I gave the men orders to shoot only if one 
of us were hit. Since we had about a mile 
and a quarter of open and hilly country to 
traverse, I expected we would have to open 
fire before arriving at our destination. Our 
only hope was that no large body of sol- 
diers would be met. We had walked in 
single file, hardly 200 yards, when an armed 
soldier was met. The Consul spoke with 
him explaining that he was the American 
Consul and we Americans. The soldier 
smiled and motioned for us to pass on. The 
last man in our column had not gotten fifty 
yards past him when this soldier deliberately 
took aim and fired at us. From that time 
on we were pursued and potted at by from 
one to three or four soldiers who kept in 
the rear of us. We soon reached the hills 
where I feared an ambush. Fortunately we 
encountered none, nor were we attacked by 
anyone ahead. The going was hard, par- 
ticularly on Mrs. Davis and the children, 
but they bore up well. The missionaries 
had become frightened and threw away some 
parts of the machine gun, probably consider- 
ing that they hindered their progress. Also 
one of them lost six full pans of ammunition 
we had brought along. About three 
quarters of the way to Socony Hill, Plum- 
ley, Ray D., F3c, was grazed in the back 
by a bullet. Then we fired on our pursuers, 
killing or wounding two. This apparently 
frightened the remainder, who in the mean- 
time killed the coolie and stole the suitcases. 
Plumley took refuge in a nearby house and 
was later brought to Socony Hill by some 
Chinese servants. 
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“At 1030 (according to signals about 
1015) we arrived at Mr. Hobart’s house 
to find there about thirty men and Mrs. 
Hobart. They had been annoyed by a few 
looters earlier in the morning but Mr. Ho- 
bart had successfully diverted them. After 
a light lunch, we settled down to watchful 
waiting. All arms had been stowed on the 
second floor and men in uniforms were told 
to keep out of sight. I wore a jersey in 
place of uniform coat and cap, which I hid 
in order to be free to circulate over the 
house when necessary.” 


TROUBLE ON Socony HILL 


The events of this day divide themselves 
into three or four natural periods according 
to time and the final event each time which 
terminated that phase. Thus the terminal 
phase of the mid-morning period was the 
arrival of the consular party at Socony 
Hill. From then on signals sent to and 
from the Hill and certain radio messages 
sent by Noa to Commander Yangtze Pa- 
trol with appropriate comment will probably 
best serve to tell the story, and at the same 
time bring out the atmosphere of the situ- 
ation. Thus: 

“1030-Z-D43, V Socony. Tell Emerald 
regret to report British Consul General 
killed while disarming looters. British 
around Consulate are remaining here.” 

This at once put a new and infinitely more 
serious aspect on the situation. Some dras- 
tic action now appeared inevitable, but what 
steps were possible and what not? While 
we aboard Noa were still seeking the path, 
and while Emerald was in a fever of activity 
another message came: 

“1045-Z-Emerald V Socony. Further re- 
ports British Consul wounded in leg, not 
killed !” 

This eased the situation somewhat in my 
mind, but almost immediately a message 
from Emerald to Noa: “I am landing im- 
mediately with every available man. Should 
like to see you on board for conference if 
you would care to come over.” I was very 
much opposed to this step myself, and while 
I would have landed had Emerald done so, 
I felt that I could not take a step, in my 
opinion fraught with such infinite possibili- 
ties of disaster, without notifying my 
seniors. Accordingly the following radio 
was sent: 
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“Noa to Comyangpat, Priority. 1024. 
Looting by Southerners all throughout city. 
Reported foreigners are being killed, com- 
munications cut off. H.M.S. Emerald 
landing in force. I think to do this will 
only result in losing the whole landing force. 
I have force ready to land. Request in- 
structions. I109.” 

Rear Admiral Hough answered, telling 
me to use my own discretion but recom- 
mended not sending landing force out of 
support of ship’s guns. Which, of course, 
was what would have been necessary had 
we landed then. However, we did not. 

I got into my boat and went over to 
Emerald, where I found that Captain Eng- 
land had already changed his mind about the 
landing. We came to the conclusion to sit 
tight a little longer while Davis ashore was 
trying to get into touch with some responsible 
Cantonese official to whom he and Captain 
England, as senior naval officer present, 
could protest concerning the outrages and 
make demands for proper protection of 
foreigners and their property. We also de- 
cided that if the Standard Oil house was 
rushed we would use our main batteries to 
clear out the soldiers, or to cover the escape 
of the inmates, also considering the question 
of a landing force to get them out in this 
emergency—or before night in any case. 
This was communicated to the Hill with the 
following result. 

“t100-Z-Emerald V Socony. American 
Consul is getting in touch with Cantonese 
officials. No immediate danger. Do not 
open fire unless specially requested. Will 
keep you informed.” 

“1130-Z-D43 V Socony. Further reports 
British Consul wounded in leg not seriously. 
Please tell Emerald to keep glass on us.” 

All this time, because of the erroneous 
signal quoted earlier regarding the evacu- 
ation of the British Consulate General, both 
Emerald and Noa thought that the Consul 
General was at the Socony house along with 
the Americans. Accordingly, about two 
o’clock I sent the following to the Com- 
mander Yangtze Patrol. 

“Noa to Comyangpat. (Priority). 1024. 
Both Consulates evacuated. British Con- 
sulate looted and Consul wounded. Ameri- 
can Consul and his personnel including 
naval guard are on Standard Oil Hill where 
all foreigners are concentrating. Emerald 
not landing yet, but we are ready to fire 
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shrapnel over Hill if Socony house is 
rushed. A combined landing to take out 
foreigners over city wall may be practicable. 
Situation most serious and strongly anti- 
foreign. 1400.” 

At this time we began to be greatly per- 
turbed as to how we were going to get these 
people out of that house, fifty-two all told, 
before night. We felt that if we did not get 
them out by nightfall they would all be 
killed. We should have probably been 
forced, from our end, to the course we ac- 
tually took, even had the situation ashore 
not developed as rapidly as it did. We could 
scarcely have sent the landing force ashore 
without a preliminary shelling of the Hill 
area and a clearing of the fore shore in the 
place we wanted to land. 

What the situation in the south end of 
the city was like, we had no means of know- 
ing. But we didn’t like to think about it— 
knowing what had happened to the Con- 
sulates and knowing that we could do 
nothing about it anyway. 

All this time the ships continued to be 
fired upon from shore, being hit regularly. 
When I went to Emerald about eleven 
o’clock my boat was fired at going and re- 
turning, and at about 2:00 P.M., having sent 
Ensign T. C. Ritchie to give certain orders 
to the Standard Oil Company’s steamer, 
Mei An, his boat was quite heavily fired at 
also. In no case was this fire returned, al- 
though we were able to locate most of the 
places where it was coming from, and to 
give them due attention later. 

Affairs in the Socony house were moving. 
They continued steadily from bad to worse 
all day. But again I shall let Ensign 
Phelps tell about his share in the day’s 
events, in all of which he and his guard 
earned the praise and gratitude of all with 
whom they came in contact: 

“At 1300 we heard what we feared was 
coming; that the other houses on the sur- 
rounding hill were being thoroughly looted. 
Soon soldiers in twos and threes were seen 
in the vicinity and those coming to the house 
were argued with by Mr. Hobart, Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Paxton, whose lives were con- 
tinually in jeopardy. The first looters were 
bribed to leave. It was deemed inadvisable 
to fire on any of them since they could 
easily gather a mob to overwhelm us. It 
was hoped that we could get in touch with 
responsible Kuomintang officials who would 
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afford an escort to take us to the bund un- 
harmed. Snipers were continually shooting 
at the house and it is a wonder that no one 
was injured. At about 1500 a so called re- 
lief party of unarmed men, members of the 
Kuomintang secret service, arrived, having 
been procured by a missionary in Hsia 
Kwan, Mr. John Magee. At this time there 
were seven soldiers at the front door de- 
manding money. After staying about ten 
minutes this relief party left, apparently un- 
able to negotiate with the soldiers. More 
soldiers kept coming to the house, until we 
were surrounded by anywhere from thirty 
to fifty Chinese. All the men had been 
gathered together in one room on the second 
floor in order to deceive the Cantonese as 
to how many foreigners were in the house. 
The women and children were in another 
room. It was known by this time that the 
aim of these soldiers was to kill all 
foreigners. The Consul quoted one of these 
soldiers as saying, ‘We are Bolshevists, we 
are proud of being Bolshevists, and we are 
going to act like Bolshevists.’ The Con- 
sul then came upstairs and said, ‘It’s no 
use, get your arms.’ With that, all hands 
armed themselves, except some missionaries 
who were too frightened to move. It was 
a great relief to everyone that we could at 
last fire on these looters. We should have 
done it long before.” 

During all the morning and early after- 
noon on the Hill, Mr. Hobart and Consul 
Davis had been arguing with these looters, 
most of the time with rifles, bayonets or pis- 
tols leveled in their faces or breasts. For 
the greater part of the time they kept these 
brutes out of the house. They gave up all 
the money they had and practically all that 
everyone else had, hoping to hold the men 
off until people outside could get into touch 
with responsible Cantonese officials to end 
the disorder. But these officials did not wish 
to be got in touch with, and apparently 
did not wish to end the disorder—as not the 
slightest effort was made anywhere to end 
it until the ships opened fire. Then it ended 
as if by magic! 

It would appear, in the light of events, 
that a show of force on the Hill might have 
calmed these looters. Personally I believe 
it would have done so, although they would 
unquestionably have been sniped at. But all 
three Consuls advised separately the same 
course and all three were men long in China 
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service who, of all men, knew what was best 
done in the case. All had been through 
somewhat similar experiences before, in 
which responsible authority, once located, 
had ended the looting and restored the loot 
as well as order and protection to foreigners. 
But this case was evidently intended to be 
different from the others. 

As more and more looting soldiers kept 
appearing, their demands grew wilder and 
wilder. They began sniping continuously 
at anyone who showed in a window, or got 
up to signal. The Kuomintang partisans 
who were brought up by Mr. Magee (who 
then and thereafter was of very great use- 
fulness to us) were treated with utmost con- 
tumely, and in fact were soon robbed and 
chased off themselves. But, instead of try- 
ing to find someone to stop all this looting, 
they then went home and hid. 

Finally it was obvious that nothing more 
could be done. The last expedient had been 
used, the Southern troops were bent on loot 
and murder and had worked themselves into 
the necessary rage and frenzy for both. The 
time had come to fight, and, reluctantly, Mr. 
Davis gave the order. 


CoMMENCE FIRING 


The signal electrified us in the ship: 

“1532-Z-D43 and Emerald V _ Socony. 
Open fire over our heads, commence firing.” 

But scarcely had we got the guns manned 
and trained out when that signal was can- 
celed, negative was made. We hurriedly 
repeated it to Preston and to Emerald, who 
trained her guns fore and aft again. A 
tense minute of waiting for further informa- 
tion. Had new hope showed? Had some 
responsible official arrived? Had the looters 
been called off? We could not tell. 

We were not long in doubt however. 

“1534-Z-D43 and Emerald V_ Socony. 

ommence firing, fire over our heads” fol- 
lowed by “SOS,” “SOS.” 

We at once ran up the signal to commence 
firing—(George Ashe says that we left the 
previous negative still flying and he couldn’t 
make out what it was about until we opened 
fire. As a matter of fact the halyard had 
got adrift on that flag and was blowing 
just out of reach.) 

I held the order for an appreciable mo- 
ment waiting to give Emerald, as senior 
Officer present, the first salvo. But they had 
to man their stations and get the guns 
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trained out again, whereas Noa and Preston 
had remained at quarters. Finally I couldn’t 
wait any longer, thinking of what might be 
going on in the house on the Hill, and I 
gave the order to fire. Noa thus got off the 
first salvo, two guns, Nos. 1 and 2, using 
flat nosed projectile. It landed right where 
it did the most good, one slightly to the left 
of the house on top of the Hill, and the other 
just over the crest, going down into the 
valley behind, whence most of the Chinese 
fire on the house was coming. The people 
in the house greeted it with a mighty cheer! 
At the same time a stiff machine gun fire 
was opened on the spots on the bund and 
fore shore opposite us from which we had 
been fired upon-all morning. This effec- 
tively stilled any fire from those places, and 
also cleared the beach all along the river. 
Before we fired there were crowds of 
Chinese, soldiers and civilians, along the 
bund. After the first shot scarce a one was 
to be seen. Also at our first shot the Chinese 
gunboats which had been leisurely bombard- 
ing Pukow, turned tail and with their junks 
of troops vanished up river. They were 
helped on their way by H.M.S. Wolsey 
cocking her forward gun in their direction. 

Wolsey had arrived on the scene about 
ten minutes before we opened fire. She was 
trying to find out from Emerald what was 
up, but could get no answer—when our guns 
went off. Her captain commented, “Well, 
there those blooming Yanks have got the 
wind up again,” when Emerald let loose a 
five gun salvo of 6-inch guns! He didn’t 
know what was up then and could get no 
answer to his request for a target designa- 
tion, so stuck around waiting to see what 
would turn up, later going in close to the 
beach to cover the landing party and the em- 
barkation of the refugees. 

The three Japanese destroyers were just 
up stream above us. They were absolutely 
out of touch with the shore, and we scarcely 
had time to tell them what we were doing. 
As a matter of fact no Japanese were on 
the Hill, so they were not directly concerned 
anyway. When our first guns went off, 
their crews rushed aft and stood on the fan- 
tails, giving us “Banzais” with each shot! 
It was a real moment! At the same time I 
sent the following signal to Commander 
Yangtze Patrol: 

“Noa to Comyangpat. 1024. The Stand- 
ard Oil house refuge of foreigners is being 
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attacked. It is necessary to open fire with 
main battery. 1538.” 

Thereafter we continued firing until about 
1545 when nineteen rounds had been fired. 
Preston ceased fire about the same time, hav- 
ing fired fifteen rounds. Emerald continued 
firing. All firing was slow and deliberate, 
and except for the first few salvos, single 
shots were fired. At 1545 we could see 
men coming out of the house and throwing 
things out of the window. A mattress with 
white cover fell flat on the hillside below 
the house and I took this as a signal to 
cease fire, which I did. We watched the 
people come out with long ropes made of 
bed sheets, linen, blankets, anything they 
could find to tear up into lengths to knot 
together to serve as ropes to lower them- 
selves over the sixty-foot wall below the 
house. There had been a rope there, with 
a boatswain’s chair, left by U.S.S. Penguin, 
but the Cantonese had stolen that. 

Seeing all this I at once called away my 
landing party and signaled Ashe in the 
Preston to do the same. Also told Emerald 
what I was doing and invited their con- 
currence, which was at once forthcoming. 
All parties got away in very short order, 
Noa’s (we being nearer the chosen landing 
place) getting ashore first, followed by Pres- 
ton and Emerald. LEmerald’s party was 
commanded by her executive officer, Com- 
mander A. Maitland-Dougall, R.N., and he 
being senior, our two commanders, Lieuten- 
ant B. F. Staud, Noa, and Lieutenant J. A. 
Ouellet, Preston, reported to him, and he 
took command of the whole party, about 
250 men, which he led up to the wall. 

At the same time I sent the following ra- 
dio: 

“Noa to Comyangpat. 1024. Emerald, 
Noa, and Preston have shelled area around 
Standard Oil Hill and are now sending land- 
ing force to try to evacuate foreigners there. 
1555." 

Also a signal from the Hill: 

“1555-Z-D433 V Socony. We are now 
trying to go over the wall below us, please 
send help.” 

We had already done so, and answered: 

“Socony V D43—Come over wall and 
come straight down toward beach to meet 
landing party.” 

Back again now to the party in the house, 
continuing Ensign Phelps’ account of the ac- 
tual firing and their escape over the wall. 


“At this time, 1530, I found out that a 
signal had been arranged for shellfire from 
men-of-war in the river. Had I known that 
earlier I would have strongly recommended 
signaling for it at the first approach of the 
soldiers. It wasn’t three minutes after our 
first signal to commence firing that the first 
salvo from Noa landed. The gunfire was 
most effective and undoubtedly saved all of 
our lives. Missionaries in the interior who 
were being looted stated that all looting 
ceased when the bombardment commenced. 
At Socony Hill, the soldiers ran like scared 
rabbits, but not until we had killed three or 
four of them ourselves. When the soldiers 
left, we made three ropes out of sheets, in 
order to get over the city wall at the base 
of the hill. A landing party from the ships 
had been sent for to meet us at the bund, 
Taking all necessary precautions, we made 
our way to the foot of the hill, stationing 
patrols to cover our evacuation from above. 
Armed men were first lowered over the city 
wall (about sixty feet high) to prevent any 
soldiers from getting at us from the foot. 
Then came the women and children followed 
by some unarmed missionaries. The last to 
leave were the signalmen, who maintained 
communication with the ships until the last. 
We still had about a mile of open country 
and one canal to cross before reaching the 
shore. All who were armed were ready to 
fire at the first sign of opposition on the 
part of any soldiers. Our worst fear was 
that we might be sniped at from the numer- 
ous thatched huts we had to pass. However, 
the shellfire had so completely frightened 
the Cantonese that not a single armed soldier 
was encountered. At the canal we com- 
mandeered three large sampans and were 
ferried across to the other side. About 100 
yards from the shore we were met by 
British bluejackets, members of their land- 
ing party, and it was only a few minutes be- 
fore boats came to take us off, a total of 
forty-eight men, two women, and two chil- 
dren. We all escaped uninjured except Mr. 
Hobart, who broke his ankle when the rope 
broke with him in his descent of the wall. 
Had it not been for the shell fire, we would 
undoubtedly have all been massacred, since 
our ammunition could not have lasted long, 
and the number of Cantonese soldiers 
around the house was increasing every min- 
ute. 

“Especial credit is due Mr. Davis and Mr. 
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Hobart for risking their lives time and 
again. They continually negotiated un- 
armed with these soldiers with the muzzle of 
a rifle at their chests, until they gave up all 
hope. Especial credit is also due the three 
signalmen at Socony Hill who so efficiently 
maintained communication with Noa and 
Emerald, exposing themselves to sniping all 
the day. The men in the Consulate guard 
behaved admirably under fire, the only 
trouble being that they were too anxious to 
shoot back. While at the Consulate they 
stood the difficult watches without a mur- 
mur and it was a pleasure to be in charge 
of such men in such dangerous situations 
as were encountered. 

“It is regretted that such government 
property as the machine gun, the men’s 
packs, and possibly other equipment was 
necessarily abandoned, but at all times it 
was a question of the safety of the women 
and children, and the consul, that received 
first consideration. It would have been im- 
possible to hold the consulate, as we heard 
that ten minutes after our evacuation, 
Thursday morning, a mob of forty or fifty 
armed men thoroughly looted the house and 
wrecked the Consular cars, disregarding en- 
tirely the United States seal over the gate, 
and the large American flag flying over the 
compound. These colors were later hauled 
down by the Cantonese but their flag was 
not hoisted.” 

The party from the Hill got down to the 
shore about 4:45 P.M., having met no op- 
position. They missed the landing party, 
due to its having gone another way, but 
were picked up by the rear guards and 
pickets left behind. They were at once 
evacuated to H.M.S. Wolsey, which had 
stood over close to the dock to protect the 
force ashore or the embarkation. Our 
guard from the consulate, with one man 
wounded (Plumley) and another hurt in 
getting over the wall (Wilson) returned in 
the ship’s boat, and we certainly were glad 
to see them! As they reached the ship they 
set up a loud and very heart-felt cheer for 
the ship. We responded equally feelingly 
with three cheers for Mr. Phelps and his 
guard and then some one in the boat, Wilson 
I think, sang out: “And again, all together 
boys, three cheers for the old Noa. Hip 
Hip Hurray!” It was a great moment! 
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THE RESULTS 


There remains but little more to add; I 
had almost put “unfortunately,” and what 
there is can be told quite briefly. To con- 
tinue: when the combined landing party got 
to the wall and found that the people were 
already over and out, Commander Maitland- 
Dougall sent up a signal for Emerald to 
cease fire, she having continued slow fire, 
seventy-six shots in all, over the house in 
order to keep the area clear. They picked 
up two or three foreigners who had not been 
in the house and who had had quite harrow- 
ing experiences, and returned to the landing 
where they were returned to the ship in 
ship’s boats, getting back on board about 
six o’clock. 

The entire operation beginning with the 
first salvo of the bombardment up to the re- 
turn of the landing parties was a most sig- 
nal success, the end sought being achieved 
with not even one man wounded. Not only 
were all those who were beseiged in the 
Standard Oil house gotten safely out, but 
from all reports of other refugees who came 
out next day, all looting throughout the city 
stopped at the first shot as if by magic. 
Bugles and whistles were blown frantically 
to recall looters, and all ran off as fast as 
they could, leaving much already gathered 
loot and in many cases throwing away rifles 
and other equipment in their precipitate 
flight. 

It is the consensus of opinion among all 
refugees that only the opportune opening of 
fire by the ships saved the lives of all 
foreigners in Nanking. 

The amount of damage done by the firing 
has been an object of some interest and of 
exaggeration by the Chinese propagandists. 
The area back of the Socony Hill is largely 
open country, cultivated where possible. 
There are a few isolated small Chinese 
houses scattered about, but it is not until one 
reaches the American Consulate that any 
appreciable number of buildings are found. 
There are foreign houses on the ridge im- 
mediately back of the Socony Hill, and one 
of these, the British-American Tobacco 
Company’s residence, was hit by Emerald. 
Some, perhaps two, “overs” also went quite 
a way up the town and two Chinese women 
were killed by one of them. They were en- 
gaged in looting at the time and the Chinese 
themselves admit that it served them right! 
For the rest, the only people then in that 
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area around the foreign houses were people 
who had no business there, soldiers and 
looters. There were some few of them 
killed by the shell fire and by rifle fire from 
the house. The total of Chinese civilian 
casualties as given by General Chiang Kai 
Shek himself amounts to just six. It is not 
known how many soldiers were killed, prob- 
ably few, and these all looters. Quite differ- 
ent from the wild rumors spread about by 
the propagandists which put the loss even as 
high as 200,000! 

But to continue with the sequence of 
events. Mr. Davis, the Consul, came out in 
Preston’s boat. Mr. Hobart having broken 
his ankle by the breaking of one of the im- 
provised ropes was taken at once aboard 
Emerald, where the ankle was set. The 
Consul came alongside Noa and asked me to 
go with him to Emerald. As we went over 
we noticed a large delegation of important 
looking Chinese standing on the bund with 
large flags of the “Red Swastika” society— 
a Chinese philanthropical society somewhat 
similar to our Red Cross. When we got 
aboard the Emerald it was decided to send 
in for these people to see what they had to 
say. Emerald’s boats were all off some- 
where, so a British armed guard under a 
lieutenant R.N. went in Preston’s boat to 
get them. And I think this typified abso- 
lutely the close union and codperation that 
existed between British and American serv- 
ices. 

When the delegation came out it appeared 
that they had been urged by some under 
general to come out to see what could be 
done about things. Captain England and 
myself drew up a set of demands and pre- 
sented them to the leader with instructions 
that he should deliver them to the command- 
ing general in Nanking. They required 
protection for all foreign life and property 
—there were some ninety American men, 
forty women and twenty children still left 
ashore—the bringing safely to the bund of 
all remaining foreigners on the next day, 
and that the general whose troops had first 
entered should himself appear on board 
Emerald to receive any further demands we 
might care to make. The delegation then 
went ashore. 

About as they left, U.S.S. Isabel, flying 
the flag of Rear Admiral Henry H. Hough, 
Commander Yangtze Patrol, came down 
river and anchored near by, and my func- 
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tions as senior American naval officer ceased, 
I immediately went over to see the admiral, 
accompanied by Captain England. The ad- 
miral seemed very pleased at what we had 
done and felt that it was exactly what the 
situation called for. His firm backing was 
a great relief to my mind. 

About midnight the delegates returned, 
having only just then gotten into touch with 
the commanding general. He sent out a rather 
insolent and evasive reply, saying that hay- 
ing just entered a conquered city, we must 
understand he was too busy to come out to 
visit foreign ships in the river. He had, 
however, already provided protection for 
foreign life and property, and accepted the 
demand that foreigners should be brought 
out in the morning. After a very unsatis- 
factory session which lasted until about 4:00 
A.M., it appeared that these delegates had no 
authority to negotiate or do anything at all, 
so they were sent back with another demand 
for the presence of a responsible officer by 
noon, Friday. 

Noon came and no delegation, but about 
1:00 o'clock, as I recollect, some other 
Chinese came out, among them an officer 
who appeared to be some sort of an aide-de- 
camp to the general and who was very 
young and junior in rank. Admiral Hough 
refused to see him but sent word through 
him that if our demands were not complied 
with we would take such action as he 
thought warranted. 

The most welcome news brought out was 
that all Americans, except Dr. Williams, 
whom we knew to have been killed, were 
safe, although they knew nothing of the 
British Consul General. We were able to 
send a message to the University telling our 
people to accept the offered escort and to 
come to the bund. They were to be deliv- 
ered there by sundown, and would be taken 
off to the ships. 

The first lot of refugees had been trans- 
ferred Thursday night to two river steamers, 
and some to the Preston, and at about 4:00 
A.M., sailed for Shanghai escorted by 
H.M.S. Wolsey and U.S.S. Preston. While 
passing Chinkiang, Preston was fired on by 
the forts at Silver Island Pass and got a 
three-inch shell through her upper bridge. 
Fortunately no one was hit. She replied 


with machine guns and her bow gun and 
silenced the fire, then proceeded on her way. 
On Friday morning our friends the Jap- 
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anese had landed a party on the bund and 
unarmed, accompanied by four or five men, 
Commander Uchida had most gallantly gone 
up to his Consulate. He found there the 
terrible conditions already described, and at 
once secured escorts and started bringing 
out his nationals. This occupied most of 
the afternoon. Meanwhile the party on the 
bund had had one seaman killed by a sniper. 
They were a pretty mad lot, I can tell you, 
when they finally got their people out, and 
next day when we were debating further 
proceedings, were more anxious for action 
than any of us, Commander Uchida, who 
knew little English, exclaiming from time to 
time, “I wish to fire! I will shoot!” He 
proved himself a most gallant officer, and 
I hope his government rewarded him as it 
should have. 

The afternoon drew on slowly and no 
refugees appeared. We had practically de- 
cided to continue the bombardment, firing at 
certain definite military areas, in fact were 
getting ready to leave the Jsabel to return to 
our ships for this purpose, when word was 
brought in that Mr. Giles and his party were 
on the bund and that the American refugees 
had started down. At this welcome news 
a tremendous load lifted from our minds. 
I shall never forget the feelings of relief 
then experienced. Admiral Hough at once 
said that we would not fire that night. We 
returned to our ships and proceeded with 
work of getting off the refugees. This time 
Noa took on board ninety-three. These 
were all sent down river the next day. 

To the last one they were unanimous in 
saying that only the opportune firing by the 
ships had saved their lives. Affidavits to 
this effect were at once secured by the Con- 
sul and Vice Consul Paxton, which were 
later forwarded to the State Department. I 
understand that some of these people, under 
pressure from the home organizations have 
since repudiated these affidavits, but the 
best of them have not, and have indeed is- 
sued more formal and stronger declarations 
to the same effect. 

On Saturday morning a further confer- 
ence was held aboard /sabel, attended by 
Americans, British and Japanese. We had 
not yet seen any responsible Chinese author- 
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ity, and were determined to exact apol- 
ogy and reparation, at the mouths of our 
guns if necessary. But by now the home 
governments, far from the scene, had 
stepped in and we each received orders to 
take no further drastic action. So the affair 
ended. 


In conclusion I should like to quote the 
closing paragraphs of my official report on 
the Nanking incident : 

“T cannot close this report without speak- 
ing in the highest possible terms of the in- 
valuable services to his country and to all 
foreigners rendered by our devoted and able 
Consul at Nanking, Mr. John Ker Davis. 
For two days he was the only consular au- 
thority functioning at all, and he operated 
in the larger interests of humanity fully 
as much as in the narrower sphere of service 
to his own countrymen. 

“And particularly do I wish to express 
deepest appreciation and admiration for the 
splendid courtesy and cooperation shown me 
at all times by Captain Hugh T. England, 
R.N., commanding H.M.S. Emerald, and to 
the splendid officers and men of his com- 
mand. We worked together at all times as 
one force, considerations of nationality be- 
ing laid aside in the more pressing need of 
doing our job best for the best of all 
foreigners in Nanking. In my opinion, the 
present safety of Americans who were in 
Nanking is very largely due to his foresight 
and energy, and I should like to recommend 
that suitable recognition be made by the 
Navy Department of the services of H.M.S. 
Emerald in helping in the evacuation of 
Americans from the besieged Hill. 

“Tn conclusion I desire to express my deep 
pride in the behavior of the officers and 
enlisted men under my command during this 
trying period, particularly that of the men 
ashore and their commander, Ensign W. 
Phelps, U. S. Navy. Alike in action and in 
the very difficult situation brought about by 
the presence on board of a total during the 
five days, Tuesday to Saturday, of 190 refu- 
gees, mostly women and children, they did 
not for an instant fail to uphold the highest 
ideals and traditions of the United States 
Navy.” 











A Shorter and Simpler Aquino Process 


By COMMANDER Rosert E. Rocers, U. S. Navy 


addition to the ordinary routine of the day’s work at sea, modern tactics and 

incidental target practices call for much attention. Increased navigational 
facilities, the gyro, radio compass, listening devices, and modern sounding apparatus— 
all indeed helpful to the point of being indispensable—require additional time for 
operation and the elaborate equipment requires constant care. Further, the tradition 
that the navigator is ex-officio the senior member of courts and boards is a condition 
and not a theory. This general situation probably accounts for a growing interest 
in shorter processes of calculation and reckoning. In any case, a little consideration 
indicates a desirability in that direction. If ten observations are taken in the course 
of a day and if six minutes can be saved in each solution, the net saving is an hour and 
the saving is at the most helpful periods. If, at the same time, shorter calculations 
reduce probable errors, which is generally the case, the advantage takes the form of a 
geometrical ratio. 

The solution here discussed has the essential feature of strict accuracy, and the 
important element of general application. By a kind of coincidence the form of the 
solution is somewhat similar to that by the familiar cosine-haversine formula. This 
discussion is an elaboration of one of the several methods contained in the volume 
entitled Aguino’s Newest Sea and Air Navigation Tables, by Commander Radler de 
Aquino, Brazilian Navy. The author describes this particular process as ‘‘Delafon’s 
Method.”’ The solution may be followed through with any set of Aquino’s Tables, as 
those in Hydrographic Office Publication 200, supplied to all naval vessels. The new 
volume recently published by the Naval Institute is handier and values are there tab- 
ulated to nearest tenth of mile or minute. 

Starting with usual data, my plan is to first follow the solution through step by step, 
and in considerable detail. In general I use the wording of the author’s explanation but 
have seen fit to amplify it somewhat. The ‘‘a” occurring in the solution has no relation 
to ‘altitude difference.” 


EXAMPLE 1. During forenoon of July 16, 1927, in D. R. position L. 37°-44’ N., 
A 139°-28’ W., observed the sun as follows: W 7-59-50, C-W 9-07-07; Chro. fast 
7™—23*; hs Q31°-24’; I. C. (+) 1’; height of eye 28 feet. Required: Line of position. 


"Tesa daily work load that falls to navigators apparently increases steadily. In 


W 7-59-50 hs 31-24 
C-W 9-07-07 IC +1 
——__—_— Cor. Ht. eye. +9.2 
i 5-06-57 mecemenes 
CC (—) 7-23 31-34.2 





GCT 16-59-34 July 16, DEC.,=21°-27'7 N. 
EqT (—) 5-49 


GAT 16-53-45 or Greenwich Hr. Angle= 73°-26’-15’’ W. 
(D. R.)X 139°-28’-00"" W. 





(D. R.) L. 37-44.0, N. t 66°-01/8 E. 


Entering the tables from below, with L = 38°, t= 66° (H. A. column) find in columna 
approximately a=46°. This need not be written down. Simply turn to section a=46°, 
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enter the tables from above and find nearest coincidence of L and t corresponding to 
data. Thus in column DEC., L=37°-49/9 and in column H. A., t=65°-36'7. Write 
these down, and also write down little b and a as they appear in the same horizontal row. 
Give b the same sign (N or S) as L, and also write down d, the declination. 


b 62°-00:0N. L 37°-49:9 N. t 65°-36:7 a 36.5 
gd 21°-27:7 N. 





C 40-32.3 (from general formula C=b~d) 
h 32-09.0 M_ 58-10.2 B 49°-23'7 (tabulated values) 


Referring again to the tables (same section 46°) find corresponding to C the values 
of h, M (in Az. column), and 6. The correction to h must be accurate. In practice, M 
and B may be used as they occur in the tables but it appears preferable to apply an 
approximate mental interpolation to these as scant additional effort is required to 
obtain this slightly greater precision. The correction to h will be explained below. Re- 
writing for the sake of compactness and clarity the complete solution conveniently takes 
this form: 
G.H.A  73°-26’-15” W. 
D. R.A 139°-28’-00’’ W. 





d 21°-27:7N. D.R.L. 37°-44:0N. t 66°-01/8 E (Data) Use L and t to find 











Sec. 46 
b 62-00.0 N L 37-49.9N t 65°-36.7 a 36°5 Tables Section 46 
C 40-32.3 M 57°.9 (M and € corrected B 49°9 Tables Section 46. 
mentally.) 

h 32-09 i} § 
corr (—) 17.2 (Explained below) 333. 
he 31-51.8 es23 Py 
ho 31-34.2 esse 8 

<554 N 
Alt. dif. 17:6 away from L 37°-49/9, X 139°-03.0 W, Z 86°4. 


The rest is plotting, using the ordinary Marcq Saint-Hilaire system. 

For a short method of obtaining the correction to tabulated altitude, an old friend, 
the plane traverse table, thrice buried with full naval honors, is resurrected. The Aquino 
book carries this table in convenient form. Bowditch will serve, but is cumbersome. The 
position angle M, found in azimuth column, abreast C, as explained above, is used as the 
course, the odd minutes of C is distance and the correction is always found in the 
Latitude column, and the sign is always minus. Another method is by the Aquino 
“Ready Reckoner,” also carried in his treatises. Either one is recommended, although 
a trial or two by long hand arithmetic is probably desirable. This may be readily done as 
follows: odd minutes of C, over sixty, times difference between successive tabulated 
32:3 
X 31/9 =17 2. 





values of h equals correction to h, or, in the above case 
60 

The general formula C=b~d needs no explanation to those familiar with the 
cosine-haversine solution. b is marked N or S with the same name as L. 

Azimuth is measured from the pole of L in all cases. Azimuth will never cause any 
trouble. It is usually a+ although in the fairly unusual case when d>b and of same 
name then Z=a—8. 

A second example is given below, a star in this case, and with L and d opposite names. 


EXAMPLE 2: During morning twilight on May 3, 1927, in D. R. position L 29-14 N, 
\ 51-30W, observed Antares as follows: W 4-30-18, C-W 3-56-50, chro. slow 3™—03+; 
h, 16°-32’. I. C.+1’. 
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Height of eye 28 ft. Required: Line of position. and 6 
W 4-30-18 h, 16°-44’ pe gl 
C-W 3-56-50 ILC.(+) 1’. Bevan. 
degree 
C 8-27-08 Cor. ht. eye(—) 8.4 
C C (+) 3-03 7 ios o 
GCT 8-30-11 May 3. h 16°-36’. 6 | a 
RA + 12: 14-39-35.2 . ae } 
i triang 
| Corr 1-23.8 } saadlily 
GST 23-11-10 i 
RA 16-—24-56.9 enlum 
GHA 6-46-13.1 or Greenwich Hour Angle 101°-33’-16"5 W ong 
(D. R.) A 51-30-00 W peta ay 
d  26-16.3S (D. R.) L 29-14-0N t 50 -03 ~16.5W (Data) triang 
b  41-00N L 29-10.8N t 50-01-48. «@59-48.9 (Tab. Section 42) sy 
C 67-16.3 (Since C=b~d).M 44.3 874-20.5 (Tab. Section 42) ealeatic 
h 16-52.8 Z=N134-09.4W. fora 1 
corr (—)11.7 (From traverse tables, and always (—) in my 
he 16-41.1 oh 
h, 16-36.6 theo 
. . methc 
Alt. dif. 4!5 away from L 29-10.8 \ 51-31-28.5 Z 225-51’. pensit 
I assemble the results in this last horizontal row to assist plotting. Note that this metici 
Latitude and Longitude for plotting are tabular values. will lil 
While no sketching of the ta 
Pole triangles is required by this tions 
— process, and is perhaps unde- At 
x sirable in practice, the fol- of sim 
' lowing diagrammatic analysis merits 
" is considered appropriate to 
90-b a general discussion, and to 
' illustrate the basis of the so- 
1 lution. The sketch is nota D.R 
! “ eT ee . ee 
| f “8 ole, Latitude, and sun 
¥* A L(observers position) forming the corners of the 
bag astronomical triangle, a per- | 
' 6G pendicular is drawn from L to alt. d 
| the meridian of the body ob- 
, served. This perpendicular Vi 
ae is the large number called sugge 
i “a” at the top of each page or pre 
1 of in the tables. In this solution to be 
maf Land t are the arguments for 
=“ finding ‘‘a”’. Solving the upper 
of the two right spherical 
triangles, the values of L, t, b and @ are written down as they appear in the tables. 
Shifting to the lower triangle, note that C=b—d. The general formula is C=b~d, 
so that if d is opposite name to L then C=b-+d, and if of same name but larger than b 
then C=d—b. Users of the cosine-haversine formula are familiar with the analogous 
combination. Entering the tables with C (same page as used for top triangle) h, M, 
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and f are picked out and corrected. In this case, and most cases, Z=a+f. In practice 
there will never be any doubt about the azimuth. The geometry of the correction for 
odd minutes of C is best illustrated by a larger sketch, using lower triangle only. 

The dotted hypotenuse represents the tabulated value corresponding to the whole 
degree of C. In the tables the complement h is actually tabulated. The full hypotenuse 
corresponds to the required value of C. If a perpendicular is drawn to both hypotenuses 
(you can do that in spherical trigonometry if you use a rhumb line) the remainder of the 
full hypotenuse at the lower end is the difference in length of the two hypotenuses, which 
is obviously the correction sought. The new small right triangle is treated as a plane 
triangle without practicalerror. It is most 
readily solved by the traverse tables, M 
being used for the course, odd minutes of 
Cas distance, finding correction in latitude 
column. Since it always [increases the 
zenith distance it is always minus to alti- 
tude. The reason for the correction to fis 
also apparent from this sketch. The polar 
triangle remains undisturbed. 

Preferences in methods of navigation are 
as accountable, and no more so, as prefer- 
ences in other fields. Probably I prefer this 
solution to any other I have encountered 
for a reason similar to the one that results 
in my preference of tennis toa game of golf. 
Yet I have recently held many discussions 
with an officer who vastly prefers golf and 
the original Aquino process. It seems reasonable to assume that there is no one best 
method that will suit all individuals, or even a majority of navigators. Native pro- 
pensities, as well as custom and familiarity, have a bearing. A naturally good arith- 
metician may readily prefer logarithms to inspection methods, and if he so prefers he 
will likely get his most satisfactory results from Bowditch. At any rate if I were assigned 
the task of convincing him to the contrary I would take a full supply of emergency ra- 
tions along with me. 

Apart from a discussion of Aquino processes, but consistent with the general scheme 
of simplicity and saving of time, the following for meridian altitude is offered on its 
merits. It consists simply of the utilization of the well known cosine-haversine form. 


t=00-00-00 (Therefore elements usually multiplied by haversine t vanish 
from the solution) 
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grees of G--- > 








er eee 


K/n€\ De 


d = 22°-59:9S 
D. R. L=44°-28’ N. 
L~d = 67°-27/9 (This being z, subtract from 90°) 


h, = 22°-32/1 
h, = 22°-28/0 
alt. diff. = 4.1 away, and Z being 180°, L=44°-32/1 N. 


Variations involving reduction to meridian and noon and near noon constants 
suggest themselves, and require small ingenuity. The formula L~d eliminates sketches 
or precepts. But lower transit requires special treatment. Perfect thumb rules appear 
to be scarce in navigation. 
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‘Arms and the Man’’ 


By Captain R. Z. Jounston, U. S. Army 


FOREMOST publication, the Satur- 
A day Evening Post, comments editori- 
ally: “Anyone who has visited a 
great naval training station must be im- 
pressed with the values that inhere in mili- 
tary training. Not only are great numbers of 
recruits given a civilian trade for the first 
time but they are licked into a physical, men- 
tal and moral condition which both parents 
and public schools have failed to achieve.” 
The fact that such a publication so com- 
ments gives the necessary encouragement to 
the writer, a former commanding officer of 
two of our naval training stations, to set 
forth the following ideas. These ideas were 
gained from the experience of contact with 
sons of fellow citizens; and were gained 
while under a strong sense of responsibility 
to those fellow citizens that first impres- 
sions of the training of their sons be good. 
When the editorial opinion is further ex- 
pressed that: “The Army and the Navy 
are in reality great universities converting 
soldiers into citizens even more than they 
convert citizens into soldiers,’ a bond of 
sympathetic understanding is indicated that 
leads to the decision to submit this paper. 
“Military training,’ “military discipline,” 
“command” and “obey” are terms that jar. 
Americans, who reverence the grand tradi- 
tions of their country and honor the makers 
of its independence and its wonderful Con- 
stitution, realize that, whether or not the 
terms jar, they stand for something that 
has been demanded many times in the past, 
and in all human probability will be demand- 
ed in the future, no matter how earnestly 
we strive to live up to the teachings of our 
forebears or how faithfully we strive to 
avoid permanent alliances or entangling 
meshes. These terms particularly jar Ameri- 
cans who sincerely hope and perhaps be- 
lieve that the call for the conditions which 
these terms principally represent will never 
again be heard; and who claim that these 
terms oppose freedom of thought, freedom 


of action, and freedom of conduct. Mili- 
tary discipline, in the popular mind, is as- 
sociated with punishment, bread and water, 
confinement, saluting. Military training is 
thought to be synonymous with military dis- 
cipline. “Command” and “obey” are trans- 
lated into meaning illegal and humiliating 
orders with obedience forced by fear of 
punishment; the result being a man so 
trained that illegal commands will be obeyed 
in abject fear of discipline, and thus a free 
American citizen be crushed into a spine- 
less military man. The popular idea is that 
the professional officer thinks an ideal sol- 
dier must be just such an automaton. The 
man in the street has no conception that 
under the acid test of modern war the sol- 
dier, down to the humblest private, must 
above all else be able to think. To disabuse 
the public mind of this error is a duty it 
behooves us to discharge. In what follows 
the writer outlines the way, in his opinion 
the most practicable, by which the Navy 
can discharge the share of this duty that 
falls to it. 

When in 1917 this country’s standards 
of national right and wrong were scorned 
and our government was driven to the pass 
where it must call its sons to protect its 
honor, there poured over the causeway lead- 
ing to the Naval Training Station at New- 
port, Rhode Island, in ever-increasing 
numbers, the nineteen-year-old boy-man, 
who asked merely to be shown how to get 
ready. Whether he dropped his work or his 
pleasure to come, made no difference to the 
lad who had come to shoulder his part of 
the nation’s burden of war—to pick chest- 
nuts out from a fire that proved too hot 
for statesmanship. 

No discipline, in the punishment sense, 
was needed. Those youths, the picture of 
health and promise, with advantages of col- 
lege, school and home, of free thought, 
speech and action wanted only to learn how 
to fit and conduct themselves for this new 
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thing, they understood perfectly that those 
that had training must be the best teachers. 
At a time like that, if the commander of 
those men did not actually drop on his 
knees and pray God that he be not per- 
mitted to lead them astray, he felt like it. 
Ata time like that, the irritating terms “‘mili- 
tary training,” “discipline,” ““command” and 
“obey” took on their true meanings and 
really came into their own; and their true 
meanings stood out as nothing more than 
what parents had tried to impart and schools 
tried to develop—self-reliance, self-control, 
lead and follow. 

This nation’s reliance, in emergency, is 
confidently placed on the strength of its 
nineteen-year-old men. Should not these 
men, when they are yet nineteen-year boys, 
be afforded an opportunity, if they elect to 
take it, of learning and living at a time when 
it suits them best, what they will be required 
to learn and live when the government is 
forced to call on them? There will be no 
opportunity for this as an additional meas- 
ure when emergency threatens, for our gov- 
ernment, in its very real desire to avoid 
war, has and will scrupulously refrain from 
taking the least step in time of threatened 
trouble that could be construed as a cause 
for precipitating it. 

Moreover, when war does come, the evil 
results of hurriedly assembling inexperi- 
enced young men in camps or stations with- 
out adequate instructors are suffered by the 
young men directly, and by the government 
only indirectly. To the youth adjusting 
himself to a new routine and a new way 
of living, simple things assume great im- 
portance. Such things may be, for example, 
the readjustment of long-standing habits to 
military sanitary arrangements; of home 
food to food in all probability more whole- 
some but different from that to which he 
has been accustomed; of sending his dirty 
clothes to the wash to washing them him- 
self. The very manner of speech, of per- 
sonal behavior, of sleeping, working, relax- 
ing, are odd and different. 

The soldier—and the term embraces the 
military sailor—exists that the citizen may 
enjoy his lawful pursuits of peace and 
happiness. It cannot be unfair for the citi- 
zen to know what is required of the soldier 
or for the soldier to feel that he is also a 
citizen, 

It cannot be true that a short experience 
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as a soldier can convert the citizen into an 
enthusiast for war; that a short experience 
in adjustment to a new routine, restriction 
on personal fads or habits, can make a free 
thinking man urge war with all its horrors. 
Such a man has already experienced the 
fundamentals of living, which parents, 
schools and policemen have been trying to 
teach: control of self; reliance on own ef- 
forts; leading others if capable, following 
others if not; doing his part and not rely- 
ing on someone else to do it. If he drops 
rubbish and doesn’t pick it up himself, he 
relies on someone else to pick it up, or 
fouls his own habitation. If he “spits on 
the floor” and doesn’t clean it up himself, 
he either expects someone else to clean his 
spit or he spits to endanger the health of 
his buddy. If he takes more food than he 
wants and wastes it, he makes some mess- 
mate go shy, or else depletes the reserve 
food supply by causing excess issue over re- 
quirements. 

Principles of democracy are demonstrated 
most impressively to a man in a company 
of one hundred men from all walks of life, 
in rank shoulder to shoulder with his fel- 
low citizen. Here there are contrasts in 
religious beliefs, contrasts in business pur- 
suits, contrasts in personal temperament. 
The leader commands “squads right” and one 
hundred fellow citizens follow, obey, the 
leader. Should the leader command “squads 
what” one hundred men would not know 
what the leader wanted, would have no 
leader, would not follow, and could not 
obey. 

The ability to lead furnishes power to 
command. The desire to follow furnishes 
obedience to command. 

Control of others cannot be effective with- 
out control of self. “Do as I say not as I 
do”—paraphrased into “You can do what I 
say because what I say I know you can do,” 
very nearly expresses in a phrase the power 
in a leader. 

It is to the young man or grown boy, 
whichever term you like, that the govern- 
ment owes a helping hand—the boy on the 
one hand who has finished school but can- 
not afford college and must try some trade, 
and on the other the one who has finished 
college and stands uncertain as to what to 
do. There are so many more occupations for 
the boy of today to choose from than there 
were when those boys’ fathers were. boys 
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that it is correspondingly harder to choose 
wisely. From these boys on the threshold 
of life comes the first wave of the country’s 
defenders in time of emergency. It is this 
wave that time and pressure will not permit 
of training, and that must of necessity 
bungle through, with perhaps the aftermath 
for their consolation, of seeing and hearing 
of those who follow them being better 
equipped, better placed, and better rewarded 
for their efforts. These latter will certainly 
have had no better intentions, merely better 
chances, due to opportunity for selecting 
men for the place—fitting round pegs in 
round holes. 

The government now possesses under the 
Navy Department four training stations 
whose combined capacity in peace time is 
15,000 approximately. The average length 
of stay is not over three months. By filling 
these stations four times a year 60,000 men 
could have the benefit of three months’ 
training. 

These stations are used now only as 
needed to replace men in the fleet, and as 
such are part of the naval establishment. 
Recruits under training as well as instruc- 
tors are a part of the enlisted strength pro- 
vided for the active Navy. 

The Navy Department maintains recruit- 
ing stations over the country, the personnel 
of which are part of the naval establish- 
ment. During a fall in naval requirements, 
young men who fancy it apply at the sta- 
tions for enlistment; during a rise in naval 
requirements, the recruiters go out and urge 
men to apply. In either case, when the 
applicant decides, he is enlisted for four 
years and becomes one of the 86,000 men 
in the Navy. He goes to a training station. 
He has abruptly changed from a state of 
indecision to one of commitment for four 
years, and for a career, in order to benefit 
fully by his choice. The Navy Department 
must anticipate needs at least four months 
ahead—one month to get and recruit, three 
months to train—in order not to have gaps 
in the active navy personnel. The Navy 
is maintained on the barest possible number 
of men, the number being determined by 
Congress through the appropriation made 
each year for their pay. 

Promotions and casualties are factors 
that constantly must be kept in mind. The 
benefits of continuous service are stressed 
to the men themselves. The value of the 


continuous service man to the government 
is well recognized. All men inducted into 
the service must be trained and drilled. The 
Navy itself is actually an institution for 
continual training and drilling to attain per- 
fection by practice. A man who stays in is 
more valuable to the government than one 
who just enters, despite the fact that every 
re-enlistment carries increased pay for con- 
tinuous service. If every enlisted man did 
what the government holds out as best for 
him and it, and made the Navy his career, 
the government would find the number of 
men for a given sum of money continuously 
decreasing. Given as a mathematical prob- 
lem, that the Navy is-at all times to com- 
prise exactly as many men as money has 
been found for, we would see that, to take 
in recruits in prospect of vacancies four 
months hence, a reduction in pay of the men 
to be discharged in four months would have 
to be made to pay his relief. As this is no 
solution to the problem, the practical result 
is an increase in the number of low-paid 
recruits and a decrease in the number of 
higher paid men. There is no reservoir to 
draw from to fill a vacancy in the Navy. 
A new man must be recruited and sent 
through a training station. When it is con- 
sidered that the fleet is a continual training 
school for its particular needs, the obvious 
question arises why does not the Navy 
maintain a reserve of men trained in the 
simple fundamentals of self-discipline, self- 
control, self-reliance, self-cleanliness, self- 
conduct, and self-adjustment to conditions 
expected? Men who enter the Navy proper 
should at least have had a chance to know 
and elect what they are going into. 

With a limited minimum time for re 
cruits to stay at training stations there 1s 
not time for them to try anything else than 
that which is set for them. 

In the maintenance of the material at a 
training station, men of every trade are 
called upon—carpenters, painters, plumbers, 
masons, machinists, chauffeurs, mechanics, 
printers, clerks, storekeepers, moving picture 
operators, firemen, policemen, cooks, tele- 
graph operators, and a host of others, This 
is natural, because a training station is noth- 
ing after all but a habitation for human 
beings, who are being given experience im 
taking care of themselves, and, as well, in 
taking care of and keeping in fine condition 
the place in which they live. Aboard ships 
of the Navy men have their home. This 
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home is one of those things the people of 
America, the founders of our country, when 
they did ordain and establish the Constitu- 
tion, empowered Congress to provide and 
maintain. They did this, in their immortal 
words, “in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defense, 
and promote the general welfare.” It is no 
hardship for men to keep this home in 
order. It is not drudgery to clean up the 
place you are to live in. At training sta- 
tions the effort is made to instill in every- 
one the thought that it is not drudgery or 
hardship, and above all that it is not 
humiliating for each man to do his part in 
keeping the home for all as fit as he himself 
would like it if he had someone else to do it. 

In the accomplishment there will be 
volunteers in abundance; men anxious for 
opportunity to work as helpers to all the 
leading men in the various trades. The 
station carpenter, plumber, printer, etc., will 
always have plenty of enthusiastic helpers, 
if time will permit of the detail, and from 
these helpers there will now and then 
emerge a man who has decided he likes to 
work at a certain thing and will go on with 
that as his career. 

When, as naturally happens, a boy mak- 
ing his start in life tries one job and gets 
sick of it, he hesitates to change over 
through the fear that he will be known as 
a ne’er-do-well or a quitter. If under such 
circumstances he sticks to the distasteful 
work he begins life under a handicap for 
his heart is not in his work. At a training 
station he can try himself successively as 
helper to all, if there is time, and there no 
stigma of failure attaches, for, in his own 
mind and in fact as well, he is only volun- 
teering to help and either does or does not 
like the work. There have been many cases 
where young men at training stations have 
found an occupation they were glad to 
follow, because they there found their knack 
at it as a helper. 

The expense of maintenance is certainly 
reduced by voluntary willing help. Any 
housekeeper or any other keeper knows this 
when voluntary willingness is coupled with 
ability. 

The pay of an apprentice seaman is now 
$21 a month and increased to $36 when he 
1s advanced to ordinary seaman or seaman, 
second class. This advancement takes place 
some time after leaving the training station, 
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and one year elapses before he is made a 
seaman in the real sense of the word and 
takes a place in the naval establishment. 
Nearly every ship has a large proportion of 
its regular complement filled up with sea- 
men, second class, working for promotion, 
and it is from this block that nearly all the 
desertions and discharges from discontent 
or maladjustment come. These men 
made the decision to enlist for four years 
at a recruiting station somewhere, some 
place, and in many cases far from any 
association with or idea of what the life 
they were going into was like. 

Would this prosperous country of ours be 
guilty of misplaced charity, of extrava- 
gance, of wasteful expenditure of the tax- 
payer’s money, of encouraging war, if it 
permitted its training stations to be kept 
full of young men who wanted to use them 
and who would willingly enlist for this 
purpose for one year? These young men 
would be those who wanted to learn how to 
live in mass with other men; to learn the 
first things they would have to learn as 
soon as they were called upon by this 
government; to learn self-discipline, self- 
reliance, self-support, self-control, control 
of others; to try at least whether they would 
like any trade or occupation they found at 
their hands. These would be men who are 
ready and willing to put themselves under 
military regulations for one year, in order 
that the present organization can function. 
To this high end they are willing to obey 
laws and regulations, and for a salary of 
$21 and later $36 to go where their assign- 
ments call them, whether detailed in excess 
in naval ships, air stations, coast guard, 
merchant marine, or shore stations. Give 
them the option, if the naval establishment 
has room for them, to extend their one year 
enlistment for three more years and be on 
the same footing as if they had enlisted for 
four years to begin with. Give them the 
right, if they do not like the Navy or are 
not fit, or there is no room for them, to re- 
sume civilian life. There will be something 
gained and nothing lost. The men will be 
trained in a preliminary way at least and 
will have a kit of uniform; they are avail- 
able in case of need until they grow too old. 

Appointments to the Naval Academy are 
made by congressmen and senators. This 
is a way to fill training stations. Recruiting 
parties would not be needed if a congress- 
man, representative of his own people, could 
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nominate boys from his district for training 
stations. The representative would know 
the characters of the boys, and his endorse- 
ment of applicants would ensure men of the 
caliber to benefit, and that toughs and jail 
birds would not usurp the privilege over 
those who are worth while. 

With a reservoir of one-year men at 
training stations or in ships, the strength 
of the enlisted Navy could be more 
definitely determined. The one-year men 
would not be considered any more a part 
of the naval strength than are possible appli- 
cants at recruiting stations now considered, 
the one-year men being what they are, 
citizens undergoing military training. They 
are men who would come in when emer- 
gency threatens and who may stay in in 
peace. Best of all they are men who have 
had experience in what they may be ex- 
pected to do, and have in that experience 
seen life in encampments ; have seen some- 
thing of the sea, life on board ship, some- 
thing of the world; have had a try at 
various occupations ; have learned to adjust 
themselves to new conditions ; have seen that 
it is necessary to obey and follow someone ; 
have learned that to shirk adds to another’s 
work, that getting sick from carelessness 
is only a form of shirking; have learned to 
know when a gun is loaded and not to rock 
a boat; have been inoculated against typhoid 
and small pox and probably gone through 
with mumps and measles; and with it all to 
know what they want to do, what occupation 
they want to pursue. 

Certainly with those who decide to remain 
in the Navy as a career we will come nearer 
the claim that all enlistments in the Navy 
are voluntary and of own free will. Men 
will then know something of what the life 
is from experience and not from hearsay. 
More real contentment of the Navy as a 


whole will result, for the bulk of apparent 
discontent is manifested in the first year of 
the four-year man. 

Certainly, also, those who decide to fo. 
low other occupations will have an asset of 
practical experience in getting along with 
their fellows. In the contest for positions 
in civil life it is not too optimistic to as. 
sume they will be chosen over those who 
have not had this experience, other things 
equal. 

Briefly then: keep training stations filled 
to capacity with men enlisted for one year, 
and separate and apart from the number al. 
lowed by law for the Navy. Discharge those 
not apt, or who do not desire to remain; se. 
lect from those who do so desire and wish 
to extend their enlistment the number re. 
quired to maintain the allowed strength of 
Navy. Accept those for training who pos- 
sess prescribed physical standards and who 
are endorsed by representative citizens of 
the community from which they come and 
allow all who desire to remain whether ac- 
cepted or not, an outfit of uniforms for their 
own. 

The United States would thus give the 
benefit of all its Navy facilities to the maxi- 
mum of young men; would show its citizens 
what its soldiers must do for them and that 
self-control is necessary for a_ soldier's 
success. This would not encourage war, 
but would encourage the nineteen-year-old 
boy-man towards adaptability ; it would not 
be so much training soldiers for war as 
citizens for peace. For, after all, will not 
control of self, possessed and practiced, in 
words and action, in all matters, whether 
commercial relations, financial dealings, re 
ligious beliefs, social intercourse, political 
ambitions, or diplomatic discourse, lead 
away from causes for war; and will wars 
occur without a cause? 
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eA Sponsor of the American Navy— 


Benjamin Franklin 


By CONSTANCE LATHROP 


American Navy, the Bon Homme 

Richard, was named in honor of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It was so named by John 
Paul Jones, who wished to pay a well 
merited compliment “to a great and good 
man, to whom I am under great obligations 
and who honors me with his friendship.” 

In his brief contact with the Navy Frank- 
lin contributed personal services of the 
highest merit. He first aided our non-ex- 
istent sea power when he was a member of 
the Continental Congress in 1775. On 
December 13 of that year he cast his vote in 
favor of building the first American fleet. 
This fleet of thirteen frigates was the 
nucleus of the heroic little naval force that 
was of such value in bringing to a success- 
ful termination our struggle for independ- 
ence. Not only by its victories at sea did 
this embryo navy distinguish itself, but of 
equal importance was the achievement of 
keeping open a line of communication with 
European countries. For, by this means, 
the sympathy of those peoples was kept 
warm leading them to furnish very neces- 
sary help to the American cause. 

The instrument by which this help was 
tendered was Benjamin Franklin. He was 
appointed in 1776 one of the three com- 
missioners to France to represent in that 
country the United Colonies. It was here 
he came in actual contact with naval affairs 
and rendered the services for which the 
Navy honors his memory. 

When Congress elected Franklin to this 
office, he said to Dr. Rush, “I am old and 
good for nothing, but as the storekeepers 
say of their remnants of cloth, I am but a 
fag end; you may have me for what you 
please.” 

In just a month’s time, on October 26, 
the “fag end” as he styled himself, started 
on the long and hazardous voyage to France. 


O's: of the most famous vessels of the 
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He sailed on the Reprisal, a small brig com- 
manded by Captain Wickes. The latter, 
knowing full well that watchful British 
cruisers were to be reckoned with, drove his 
vessel under all sail, making Quiberon Bay 
in thirty-three days. The effort to evade 
the cruisers made the trip a rough, exciting 
one for a man of Franklin’s age, which at 
that time, was seventy. 

Varied and multiple were Franklin’s 
duties in France. He was a merchant, 
banker, judge of admiralty, consul, director 
of the Navy, the agent for the exchange of 
naval prisoners, and negotiator with Eng- 
land for terms of peace. Much of his time 
and energy was spent in the execution of 
his naval duties. 

In a letter of this period he writes that 
the management of the Continental ships of 
war and their prizes fell entirely upon him- 
self, and that the work along those lines 
was a “most complicated and embarrassing 
part of our affairs.” Paul Jones and other 
officers of the American Navy who were 
cruising against British commerce made 
French ports their bases of operation, and 
were under the direction of Franklin. The 
latter acted as a court of admiralty in the 
matter of prizes and their cargoes, settled 
disputes between the officers and men, ad- 
vanced their pay, and was responsible for 
the refitting of the ships. He disposed of 
hundreds of prizes made by American cap- 
tains. Arms, ammunition and clothing were 
shipped to America at his direction. He 
disbursed large sums of money and made 
arrangements for equally large loans. 

One of the duties of the Continental 
vessels in European waters was to capture 
English sailors who were later exchanged 
for American naval prisoners. The Ameri- 
cans were imprisoned in Forton Prison at 
Portsmouth, and Mill Prison at Plymouth. 
The conditions in these two prisons were 
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wretched beyond description. The unfortu- 
nate men confined therein suffered acutely 
from insufficient food, clothing, fuel, and 
other necessities of life. Crowded into 
dark unventilated cells they never saw sun- 
light for months at a time. 

Franklin was greatly touched by their 
misery and want. In him they found a 
helpful and sympathetic friend, who did all 
within his power to soften the rigors of 
their prison life. He sent them money and 
clothing; aided those fortunate enough to 
escape to Paris, and arranged for their 
exchange whenever it was possible to do so. 
This humane work among the naval 
prisoners formed a most important part of 
his notable services in France. 

It was Franklin’s foresight and resolution 
that kept John Paul Jones in Europe when 
Lee and other interests endeavored to have 
him sent to America. Fortunately for the 
American cause his will prevailed, and 
Jones remained on the other side of the 
Atlantic where his naval genius brought 
fame and victory to the Navy of the United 
Colonies. 

This same belief in the ability and genius 
of Jones was further evidenced in the bitter 
dispute that arose between the naval hero 
and Captain Pierre Landais after the 
famous battle between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis. Franklin was 
assigned the trying task of investigating the 
charges brought by these two officers against 
each other, on their return to the Texel in 
Holland. Again Franklin’s resolution and 
fine sense of justice played an important 
part in the Navy career of the Revolutionary 
hero. The dispute was settled in favor of 
John Paul Jones, who was sustained 
throughout the difficulty by “Poor 
Richard’s” advice and friendship. 

He next turned his attention to helping 
Jones secure from the French Government 
the loan of the Ariel. After the vessel was 
equipped and Jones placed in command 
Franklin, weary of the administration of 
naval affairs, asked to be relieved of that 
troublesome duty. 

In his capacity as ambassador to France, 
Franklin negotiated a treaty with that 
country which greatly aided and affected 
the Navy of the Revolution—the so called 
treaty of alliance. The immediate fruit of 
this treaty was the powerful aid sent us in 
the squadron of the Count D’Estaing, con- 


sisting of eleven ships of the line, and six 
frigates. 

The genius of Franklin contributed 
several scientific experiments to naval sci- 
ence. At one time he made a study of the 
resistance and propulsion of ships and his 
experiment along those lines is said to be 
the earliest on record. It was he who 
demonstrated beyond question that in 
shallow water there is an increase in re- 
sistance. 

In a letter to Alphonsus Le Roy of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, dated Decem- 
ber 2, 1785, Franklin discussed at length his 
maritime inventions. Accompanying the 
letter was a carefully drawn group of 
figures illustrating these experiments and 
suggestions. This interesting set of figures 
is reproduced in this article. 

Figures 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 
represent the sea or floating anchor, a de- 
vice for riding out a storm, one that was 
used in the Navy for many years. The first 
four figures suggest a method of reducing 
the resistance of sails to the air. Figures 
5, 6, and 7 show why a ship frequently 
broke her rope cable. His ideas on leaks in 
a vessel are represented in Figures 8 and 9. 
In this connection he speaks of the Chinese 
method of water-tight compartments. Fig- 
ure IO represents a catamaran principle ap- 
plied to larger vessels, thus doing away 
with ballast. A method of propulsion by 
pumping water through the stern of a ship 
is depicted in Figures 13 and 14. 

Through the years of its growth, our 
Navy, the outcome of that naval force which 
Franklin voted for in 1775, has had un- 
til recently a vessel bearing the illustrious 
name of Franklin. These vessels had long, 
noteworthy services in the Navy. The first 
Franklin, a 74-gun ship, remained on the ac- 
tive list until 1852. On her first cruise in 
1817 she conveyed the Honorable Richard 
Rush to England as Minister to that 
country. The second Franklin, a frigate 
built in 1854, played a prominent part in the 
Civil War. Two years after its termination 
she was the flagship of Admiral Farragut 
on his European cruise. Afterwards the 
Franklin was for many years the receiving 
ship at Norfolk, Virginia. This famous old 
vessel was sold in 1916, but at the Naval 
Academy is preserved her figurehead, a 
representation of Franklin, to whom 
Navy will ever be deeply indebted. 

Editor’s Note: See page xXxxIv. 
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30TAFOGO BAY AND CORCOVADO i 

The officers of the U. S. Navy were entertained at luncheon as guests of the 

Brazilian government on the top of Corcovado (the hunchback) just twenty years ago 
this month 
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Studio Huberti, Rio de Janeiro 





“PROTECTION’—ON THE AVENIDA BErRA-MAr, R1o 


The statue is of white marble. 


Corcovado is seen in the distance. 
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The Sargasso Sea 


By H. A. Marmer, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


N THE very heart of the Atlantic Ocean, 
I midway between the Bahamas and the 

Azores, lies the great body of water 
known as the Sargasso Sea. The designa- 
tion of this part of the Atlantic as a “sea” 
is at first glance something of a paradox, 
for no land boundaries of any kind mark it 
off from the rest of the open ocean. There 
is, however, justification for the designation 
in the fact that the characteristics of this 
tract of water are so marked as to confer 
upon it a distinct individuality. 

Its name, which is derived from the Portu- 
guese word for seaweed, it owes to the 
prevalence of seaweed or gulfweed floating 
over its surface. Legend and myth have 
covered this area with islands of thickly- 
matted seaweed many miles in extent, 
peopled it with strange monsters and made 
of it the graveyard of missing ships. Even 
now, it is not uncommon to find it stated 
in serious publications that in certain parts, 
the Sargasso Sea is so thickly matted over 
with seaweed that vessels passing through 
are much retarded in their speed. 

Not only is it differentiated from the rest 
of the Atlantic Ocean by the prevalence of 
gulfweed on its surface, but its waters like- 
wise exhibit distinctive characteristics. Sur- 
rounded by great current systems which in- 
clude the mighty Gulf Stream, the waters 
of the Sargasso Sea are relatively motion- 
less. It is further marked off by the ex- 
ceptionaly high salinity and high tempera- 
ture of its water as well as by its unusually 
deep blue color—rivaling indeed the blue- 
ness of the sunny skies above it. And 
coupled with this is great transparency. 
Here a white disc about six feet in diameter 
was clearly seen with the naked eye when 
lowered 200 feet below the surface. 

Whether the Sargasso Sea was known 
prior to the discovery of America is still an 
open question. There appear to be grounds 
for believing that those remarkably hardy 


navigators of ancient times, the Phoenicians, 
were acquainted with it. Before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era there are refer- 
ences to the sea west of the Pillars of Her- 
cules, certain parts of which are represented 
as being unnavigable because of seaweed. 
And there is a record of the fact that a 
Portuguese sailor told Columbus prior to his 
eventful journey that one of the obstacles 
to be overcome in the westward voyage to 
India was the grasses. 

It appears not at all improbable that some 
vague knowledge of this sea existed be- 
fore 1492. To Columbus, however, must 
be credited its discovery and the first au- 
thentic notice of the occurrence of gulfweed 
in this region. On his first voyage west- 
ward he encountered gulfweed for a number 
of days; and likewise on his return journey. 
In his log we find that the great navigator 
carefully recorded the occurrence of the 
gulfweed. 

Viewed from the small vessels of Colum- 
bus and the other navigators of that time, 
the patches of gulfweed undoubtedly looked 
vastly more formidable than they really 
were. This region is one of light winds; 
hence a sailing vessel here made slow prog- 
ress. It is therefore little wonder that 
stories of wide-spreading meadows of 
thickly-matted gulfweed which seriously im- 
peded the progress of vessels became cur- 
rent. These stories, it is of interest to note, 
originated not with Columbus, but with his 
followers. Columbus himself records the oc- 
currence of the gulfweed in a characteristi- 
cally accurate manner, 

The belief in the existence of great areas 
of thickly-matted gulfweed in the Sargasso 
Sea has persisted down to the present time. 
But with the accumulation of carefully re- 
corded observations this has been proven to 
have no basis in fact. The gulfweed occurs 
in scattered masses up to one hundred feet 
in diameter, although patches covering an 
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acre or even a little more have been seen 
occasionally. Sometimes under the action 
of the wind long strips of gulfweed are 
formed which follow the direction of the 
wind. But it has been definitely proven that 
there are no islands of gulfweed miles in 
extent, and that it is nowhere so dense as 
to interfere with a ship’s movements. 

What explains the decided individuality of 
this great body of deep water lying out in 
the open ocean? It is upon a vast stage— 
measured in millions of square miles—that 
the activities of the Sargasso Sea take place. 
Many details are still unknown, and these 
can come only as the result of patient 
oceanographic research. Enough, however, 
is known to give an understanding of the 
forces and factors that give rise to the 
larger distinguishing features of the Sar- 
gasso Sea. 

Primarily the Sargasso Sea owes its exist- 
ence to the current systems that surround it. 
If we glance at a map showing the circu- 
lation in the North Atlantic Ocean—for ex- 
ample, that drawn up by Lieutenant J. C. 
Soley, U.S.N., and issued as a supplement to 
the Pilot Charts of the Hydrographic Office 
—it will be seen that three great current sys- 
tems bound this area. On the south is the 
North Equatorial Current flowing westward, 
on the west and north is the Gulf Stream 
flowing northward and then eastward, and 
on the east is the Canary Current flowing 
southward. These currents thus make a 
closed circuit about the Sargasso Sea, and 
within this shelter the waters have developed 
a distinct individuality of their own. 

The high salinity of the water is due to 
the concurrence of a number of factors. 
Situated at a considerable distance from 
any coast, there is no dilution by the less 
saline waters poured into the ocean by con- 
tinental rivers. Nor is such water brought 
into the region by any currents, for the 
ocean circulation is about this sea and not 
into it. Freedom from melting ice likewise 
removes a factor that tends to lower salinity. 
Moreover the region is one of relatively high 
temperature, favoring evaporation and 


therefore increased salinity of the water. 
This latter factor is further augmented by 
the relatively high percentage of sunny days. 

Obviously a number of the factors that 
bring about the high salinity are also instru- 
mental in bringing about a relatively high 
temperature of the water. Its position in 
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lower latitudes, coupled with freedom from 
strong currents, permits the sunny skies to 
maintain a heightened temperature of the 
water. Furthermore, it is to be noted that 
the girdle formed by the great current sys- 
tems prevents the entrance of any consider- 
able quantity of colder water from higher 
latitudes. 

To its great depth, freedom from islands 
and distance from the continents is to be as- 
cribed the exceptional transparency of the 
water in the Sargasso Sea. The greater 
part of this region is between 2,000 and 
3,000 fathoms in depth—altogether too deep 
for any storm waves to stir the sediments 
lying at the bottom. And because of its 
distance from the coast, all sediments 
brought down by continental rivers are pre- 
cipitated long before they can reach this 
region. 

Another factor that makes for the great 
transparency of the water and at the same 
time helps explain the deep blue color is 
the poverty of the Sargasso Sea in the mi- 
nute plant and animal life that goes under 
the name of plankton. This term has come 
into use to describe the minute marine or- 
ganisms that without volition are carried 
hither and thither by currents. It has been 
found in general that waters rich in plank- 
ton appear green, while waters poor in 
plankton appear blue. And oceanographic 
research has shown that the Sargasso Sea 
is poorer in plankton than any other region 
in the North Atlantic. 

The origin of the seaweed or gulfweed 
found in these waters has been a matter 
of controversy from the very beginning. 
A plausible theory which was early ac- 
cepted was that it grew on submarine 
banks near the Azores and Bermuda from 
which it was torn loose by the action of the 
waves and spread over the area by current 
and wind. The sounding lead, however, 
soon showed the depth in this region to be 
altogether too great for the existence of 
such banks. The well known expedition 
under Lieutenant S. P. Lee in the U. S. Brig 
Dolphin during the years 1851 and 1852, 
which found depths here always exceeding 
2,000 fathoms, made the theory of sub- 
marine banks in the Sargasso Sea support- 
ing a growth of gulfweed altogether un- 
tenable. 

Following this, it was thought for many 
years—down to the present time in fact— 
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that the gulfweed came from the shores of 
the West Indies and the Bahamas. Under 
this theory the gulfweed was represented 
as being torn loose by wind and wave and, 
coming within the sweep of the Gulf stream, 
being borne into the Sargasso Sea. Here it 
drifted for a year or more; and, dying, sank 
beneath the waves, the place of this dying 
gulfweed being taken by a new crop brought 
in by the Gulf Stream from its place of 
birth. 

It was known, however, that the gulfweed 
drifting in the Sargasso Sea was destitute 
of the ordinary organs of reproduction 
which are found on the gulfweed that grows 
attached along the coast. This raised the 
question whether the Sargasso Sea gulfweed 
is not a different species which is born, 
lives, and dies in the open sea. This is an- 
swered in the affirmative by the most compe- 
tent authorities of the present day. Accord- 
ing to the latest theory, therefore, the gulf- 
weed in the Sargasso Sea is an adaptation 
of the plant to the open sea. It does not 
come from the coast but lives and propa- 
gates vegetatively or by partition year after 
year. Some replenishment from coastal 
plants is conceded, but such replenishment 
is regarded as of very minor importance 
in the maintenance of the Sargasso Sea as 
a whole. 

If the gulfweed within this sea originated 
in the shallow waters along the Bahamas and 
West Indies it is reasonable to expect that 
some of the floating plants would be found 
with roots attached. But it is a curious fact 
that the gulfweed in the Sargasso Sea has 
no roots or other organs of attachment. It 
floats on the water supported by the small 
air sacks with which it is provided. This 
absence of roots is therefore another point 
in favor of the independent origin of the 
gulfweed in this region. 

_ The gulfweed occurs most frequently and 
in the greatest quantity within the central 
part of the sea. Farther out it occurs less 
and less frequently. Drifting patches may 
under the action of varying winds and cur- 
rent be carried to places which at other times 
are free from gulfweed. Where, therefore, 
shall the limits of the Sargasso Sea be set? 
For practical purposes they may be extended 
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to cover the region bounded by the twentieth 
and fortieth parallels of north latitude and 
by the thirty-fifth and seventy-fifth meridi- 
ans west of Greenwich. These limits will 
cover the area within which gulfweed may 
be expected to occur, and within these limits 
the Sargasso Sea occupies an area of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 square miles. 

How large a quantity of gulfweed is there 
in the region? Occurring as it does in 
scattered patches over so large an area it 
is obvious that to answer this question with _ 
any pretense at precision would require 
rather extensive observations. It is an in- 
teresting question, however, and one navi- 
gator familiar with this region has estimated 
the floating gulfweed in this region to ag- 
gregate 20,000,000 tons. 

A varied and specially adapted animal life 
is found in the Sargasso Sea. This special 
adaptation may be taken to testify not only 
to the independent origin of the gulfweed 
here, but as testimony also to the great age 
of the Sargasso Sea. But, curiously enough, 
it has been discovered that this sea is singu- 
larly poor in bird life. To be sure, the 
greater part of this region is at a consider- 
able distance from land; but in other regions 
of the North Atlantic which are just as far 
from land the frequency of birds is many 
times that in the Sargasso Sea. The ex- 
planation of the scarcity of birds here ap- 
pears to be that the masses of drifting 
gulfweed afford a hiding place for the fishes 
and crabs that serve as food for birds, mak- 
ing capture more difficult than in areas free 
from gulfweed. 

In recent years a further discovery has 
been made that marks the Sargasso Sea off 
from other regions of the open ocean. It 
has been found that the European eels, 
which occur in great numbers in the North 
Sea, in the Baltic and in the Mediterranean, 
have their breeding grounds within the 
warm and saline waters of the Sargasso 
Sea. Here at the close of winter the eels 
spawn. In the course of the following year 
the larve disappear from the spawning 
grounds, having moved into the central At- 
lantic region, and a year later they appear 
on the western shores of Europe and in the 
Mediterranean. 
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Commodore John Downes 


From his official correspondence 


By HERMAN F. KRAFFT 


OUR would-be biographer says in so 

many words: show me a batch of 

your personal letters and I will tell 
you what you are. In such letters—written 
to wife, relatives, intimate friends—the 
writer often reveals quite unconsciously his 
innermost self. In a less degree the official 
correspondence of a man gives a glimpse— 
sometimes a complete picture—of his pro- 
fessional character. This is especially true 
of a Roosevelt whose personality bursts 
forth even from the dryest and most for- 
mal business letter. In some such way from 
the logs, journals, and letter books of Com- 
modore John Downes we can visualize “the 
officer and the gentleman’”—if we may ap- 
propriate for the moment one of Downes’ 
favorite phrases. 

The first of these eight old manuscripts, 
the Log book kept on board the U. States 
Bomb (Ketch) Spitfire, Lieutenant Theo- 
dore Hunt, commander, by John Downes, 
master, commencing December 1, 1805, tells 
us, like all such logs, of the routine of duties 
on board, the weather, the course and dis- 
tances sailed, etc. But in the meticulous 
care with which the log has been kept it 
speaks to us also of the pride in his profes- 
sion of the nineteen-year-old master, who 
had joined the Navy three years before and 
shortly after had won distinction in some 
boat attacks under Decatur against Tripoli- 
tan feluccas. Unfortunately these more 
exciting details happened before Downes 
took charge of the log of the Spitfire. But 
even if they hadn’t, they would probably 
not have appeared in the log. It is most dis- 
couraging to the strenuous research hound, 
in quest of “original material,” to open one 
of these musty old log books on the date of 
some important historic event, only to find: 
“Fresh breezes. Came to anchor. At sun- 
set sent down the top gallant and royal 
yards.” These interesting facts appear, for 
example, in the Log Book of the Frigate 
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Constitution, flagship of Commodore John 
Rodgers, under date of August 1, 1805, the 
day upon which he dictated the terms of 
peace to the Bey of Tunis. 

In the war of 1812 Master-Commandant 
Downes was the right-hand man of Captain 
David Porter in the latter’s remarkable 
commerce raiding cruise in the frigate Es- 
sex, which destroyed Great Britain’s lucra- 
tive whaling industry on the Pacific. Downes 
was given command of the largest of Por- 
ter’s prizes, the twenty-gun Allantic, re- 
named the Essex Junior. As the British 
eventually captured both the Essex and the 
Essex Junior, they probably took possession 
of the logs and other official papers on 
board. Hence it is not surprising that 
Downes has left us no manuscripts of this 
cruise. 

Downes’ next command was the former 
British Epervier, a brig recently captured 
by the Peacock, and now, after hurried re- 
pairs at Savannah, taken over by the U. S. 
Navy. Too late for further service in the 
war against England, the Epervier immedi- 
ately joined a squadron mobilizing in New 
York for a punitive expedition against Al- 
giers. Under cover of the recent war and 
by connivance of Great Britain, the Al- 
gerian Bey had seized an American mer- 
chantman and sold her crew into slavery. 
Shortly after his arrival in the Mediter- 
ranean, Decatur, on June 1, 1815, with two 
crushing broadsides in a surprise attack de- 
feated the flagship of the Algerian Navy, the 


frigate Mashuda, and killed the Admiral, , 


Rais Hammida. In this action Downes by 
skillful handling of the Epervier had 
thwarted a desperate last attempt of the 
Mashuda to escape to a nearby Spanish port. 
Two days later Downes, assisted by three 
brigs, made another prize, the Estido. The 
elimination in quick succession of two of 
Algier’s formidable naval force greatly 
helped Decatur in his determination to im- 
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pose drastic terms on Algiers. On July 2. 
1815, the Epervier was sent to the United 
States with the new treaty but was never 
heard from again. On this same date 
Downes became the captain of the Guer- 
rire, a new frigate named after Hull’s vic- 
tory, and now Decatur’s flagship. After De- 
catur’s short shrift to the other pirates in 
the Mediterranean, Downes was left on the 
station in command of the Ontario. 

One of Downes’s manuscripts comprises 
these three commands—E pervier, Guerriére, 
and Ontario. This journal deals for the 
most part with the usual routine. The entry 
for June 17, 1815, the date of the capture of 
the Mashuda, is crossed out and a blank 
space of a page and a half follows, as if a 
different interpretation of the big event of 
the day was to be inserted later. The 
scratched entry is colorless and gives no 
American ship the credit for the capture. 
Similarly, two days later when the Estido 
surrendered, the vague and general refer- 
ence in the Epervier’s log is also followed 
by a large blank, which was never filled in. 
Under date of July 1, 1815, Decatur’s treaty 
with Algiers is announced thus: “Spied a 
strange sail to the eastward. . . . . Com- 
modore said he had made peace on our con- 
ditions and not to molest the strange sail.” 
The entry of October 7, announces the ter- 
mination of Decatur’s speedy mission in the 
Mediterranean as follows: “The frigates 
U, States and Constellation with the sloops 
Ontario and Erie are to remain... . . I 
took command of the Ontario. About 8:00 
P.M. of Sunday the Guerriére got under- 
weigh for America.” After watching the 
Mediterranean corsairs for two more years, 
Downes was ordered home, and one of his 
last entries, March 7, 1817, concludes his 
cruise: “Standing up Chesapeake Bay with 
a moderate breeze. . . . . At 7:45 came 
to with the starboard anchor and moored 
ship in three fathoms, three miles from 
Annapolis.” 

Downes, in command of the frigate Mace- 
donian, was next sent, by President Monroe, 
to the Pacific, there to protect American 
lives and property in the theater of the revo- 
lutions in Chile, Peru, and Mexico against 
Spain, which broke out after the Congress 
of Vienna and which were to be the prelimi- 
Maries to the Monroe Doctrine. Bernardo 
O’Higgins, the son of an Irish trader and 
Spanish viceroy of Peru, had made him- 
self dictator of Chile in the war of libera- 
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tion. O’Higgins’ commander-in-chief of his 
navy was Lord Cochrane. The latter was 
Thomas Cochrane, tenth earl of Dundonald, 
1775-1860, and an English naval officer. A 
keen critic of the abuses in the British Navy, 
he profited all his life by those abuses, had 
himself elected to Parliament, was impris- 
oned for complicity in fraudulent stock 
swindles, broke prison and was again incar- 
cerated, became in turn commander-in-chief 
of the Chilean, Brazilian, and Greek Navies 
—the last in cooperation with Lord Byron 
and other liberators of Greece. By political 
maneuvering Cochrane next had himself re- 
instated in the British nobility and navy and 
received command of the fleet on the At- 
lantic and West Indies Stations. He was 
also an inventor of no mean ability in the 
early days of steam. In 1860 Cochrane 
died and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
It was against this able, aggressive, re- 
sourceful, and unscrupulous officer that 
Downes was chiefly pitted in his efforts to 
protect American interests in the Pacific. 
The copies of Downes’s correspondence with 
Cochrane, with the various viceroys and dic- 
tators, and with the Secretary of the Navy 
—recorded in the large folio Letter Book of 
Commodore John Downes—bear eloquent 
testimony to the difficulties of an officer with 
only one warship, who was literally between 
the devil and the deep sea. 

For instance here is Downes’s protest to 
the viceroy of Mexico for the seizure of the 
American merchantmen Cossack and Trav- 
eller: 


“U. S. Frigate Macedonian, 
Acapulco, August 23, 1819 
“To His Excellency, the Viceroy of Mexico, 
“Sirs 
“On my arrival at St. Blass I learned, 
with regret, that an American merchant 
brig, called the Cossack, had been recently 
captured on this coast in violation of that 
good faith, under which every vessel enters 
the port of a friendly nation. The circum- 
stances of the capture of said brig were 
particularly aggravating. It appears that 
for the purpose of procuring supplies the 
commander was induced to enter a small 
port a little to the north’d of St. Blass, but 
instead of meeting with that friendly recep- 
tion which he had a right to expect, the gov- 
ernor (under the pretence of returning the 
civilities of the captain) went on board with 
other officers and his boat’s crew. After 
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having been received and treated with atten- 
tion and civility, by an act of the blackest 
treachery, got possession of the vessel. I 
have been informed that the brig and cargo 
were sold and the proceeds distributed with- 
out even the form of a trial. I trust that it 
is only necessary to represent the circum- 
stances to your Excellency to have justice 
done the injured, and merited punishment 
inflicted on the offenders. 

“Enclosed is a letter addressed to your 
Excellency from the Spanish minister resi- 
dent in the United States upon the subject 
of the capture of the American merchant 
schooner Traveller. The particular circum- 
stances I have been informed your Excel- 
lency has been made acquainted with. The 
particulars as they have come to my knowl- 
edge are as follows: The owners of the 
Traveller (in consequence of having ren- 
dered many services to the government of 
upper California) received permission for 
the schooner to take a load of grain to 
Laretto, in lower California. On their ar- 
rival at Laretto they found the inhabitants 
in the utmost distress, not one bushel of 
grain in the place. Instead of taking ad- 
vantage of the distress of the place (to 
charge an exorbitant price for their grain) 
it was sold to the government at a fair 
and moderate price. After landing the 
cargo and getting the vessel ready for 
sea, the owners went on shore to take leave 
of the Governor. While there, a number of 
persons boarded, took possession of, and 
carried her to Guaymas, where she was sold, 
and the proceeds distributed, and upon the 
owners proceeding to Guaymas and demand- 
ing the restoration of their property, they 
were thrown into prison. My object in vis- 
iting this coast was to demand their release, 
but on my arrival at St. Blass I learnt that 
they had been liberated, but that their prop- 
erty had not been restored. Having heard 
that your Excellency did not approve of the 
proceedings in the case of the Traveller, in- 
duces me to hope that the vessel and cargo 
will be restored. With respect to the Cos- 
sack, I know not under what pretext she 
was captured, but I have implicit confidence 
in the decision of your Excellency in the 
case of said brig. I contemplate returning 
to this coast in January next, when I hope 
to have the honor of receiving from your 
Excellency (at St. Blass) a communication 
upon the subject of the capture of the Trav- 
eller and Cossack. This ship has been sent 


into the Pacific for the protection of the 
American commerce, and I shall feel it my 
duty to treat all those (who interrupt vessels 
sailing under the American flag in prosecu- 
tion of lawful voyages) as enemies. 

“I trust that your Excellency feeling with 
myself, a disposition to preserve the friendly 
understanding existing between the two gov- 
ernments (of Spain and the United States) 
will have issued such orders to vessels of 
war sailing from the ports of Mexico as 
shall effectually prevent the interruption of 
American vessels in the prosecution of their 
voyages. 

“I have the honor to assure your Excel- 
lency of my very high consideration and 
respect. 


Joun Downes 
Commander the U. S. Frigate Macedonian 


The following letter to Lord Cochrane 
who incidentally was a nephew of the Ad- 
miral Cochrane of the British fleet in Chesa- 
peake Bay during the last year of the War 
of 1812—shows that the younger Cochrane 
still insisted on the right to impress Ameri- 
can seamen: 

U. S. Frigate Macedonian 


Callao Bay, 
— ; ao Bay, November 9, 1819 


Having been informed that five American sea- 
men (whose names are enclosed) a part of the 
brig Pallas’ crew, are held in confinement aboard 
your ship, it becomes my duty to demand their 
release (unless your Lordship has just cause for 
their detention). I have therefore to request that 
your Lordship will be pleased to deliver them up 
to Lieutenant Maury, the bearer of this note. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your Lordship’s most Obt. Servt, 


oHN Downss 
To Lord Cochrane J 
Admiral and Commander 
in Chief of the 
Chilean Naval Forces. 

The next letter of Downes, to the Su- 
preme Director of Chile (O’Higgins), shows 
the commodore’s irritation at discriminations 
in favor of other navies: 


“U. S. Frigate Macedonian, 
Valparaiso, October 29, 1819 
“To His Excellency, 
The Supreme Director of Chile. 
“Sir: 

“I have the honor to address your Ex- 
cellency upon a subject which I little an- 
ticipated ; however experience proves to me 
how little this government is disposed to re- 
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ciprocate civilities. It also further proves 
that the British ships of war in this port are 
treated with more liberality than ships of 
war belonging to the United States of North 
America. Whether they are entitled to such 
distinction, I leave for your Excellency to 
judge, when the sacrifices I have made to 
this government are taken into considera- 
tion. I, this morning, applied to the collector 
for permission to take from on board a 
merchant vessel in this harbor, a few pairs 
of shoes and a small quantity of spirits for 
the use of the officers of the Macedonian, 
and to my astonishment was informed that 
they could not be delivered without the 
duties being paid, although the Andromache 
could receive whatever she required free of 
duty; the collector states that he has an or- 
der from the government to that effect. 
Your Excellency must be aware that such 
distinctions will not be received by the gov- 
ernment of the United States in a friendly 
light. I certainly had a right to expect more 
liberality towards me. I shall leave the port 
Valparaiso on Sunday next. 

“T am with high consideration and respect, 

Your Excellency’s Most Obt. Servt. 

Joun Downes.” 


In behalf of the revolutionaries in Peru, 
Lord Cochrane with his Chilean naval force 
waged a successful campaign against the 
viceroy of Peru. In so doing he established 
a blockade, on paper, and showed little con- 
sideration for neutrals, as appears in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Downes’s report to the 
Secretary of the Navy of January 5, 1820: 

“I have been, and am still at a loss to de- 
termine what line of conduct I ought to pur- 
sue with regard to the blockade of the coast 
of Peru by the Chilean Squadron under the 
command of Lord Cochrane. If he were to 
invest and continue before any particular 
place, or divide his ships and blockade a 
number of places, I should feel disposed to 
respect the blockade until I might receive 
instructions from my government, but the 
Piratical warfare he is carrying on upon the 
coasts of Peru I cannot respect, and I feel 
it my duty, as far as the force under my 
command will enable me, to give protection 
to all American vessels both in entering and 
departing from any port of Peru, provided 
they have not on board contraband of war. 
The whole coast of Peru to the extent of 
twelve hundred miles, is declared to be in a 
state of rigorous blockade, and to enforce it, 
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he has three frigates, one corvette and three 
brigs. The idea of a blockade to such an 
extent with so small a force is ridiculous. 
He has divided his force into squadrons for 
the purpose of plundering the small towns 
upon the coast which are defenseless; his 
sole object appears to be plunder; he con- 
tinues but a few days before any particular 
place; under such circumstances I cannot 
consider any part of the coast of Peru as 
blockaded. 

“Upon my arrival at Lima, I learned that 
the American brig Pallas has been captured 
on leaving the port of Callao, by Lord Coch- 
rane. The Pallas has been engaged in the 
coasting trade from Callao (port of Lima) 
to different ports on the coast of Peru. The 
brig Canton, likewise employed in the coast- 
ing trade, was also taken, while I was at 
Lima, in a small port near Pisco, by one of 
Lord Cochrane’s squadron; the former in 
ballast, the latter with a cargo of wheat. In 
his conduct to American vessels, he appears 
to be governed alone by his private feelings, 
which I believe to be decidedly hostile. 
When I arrived at Lima, I found his ship 
(the O’Higgins), a corvette and two brigs 
before the place. I received from him a 
communication with some extracts from the 
law of nations, copies of which marked Nos. 
1 and 2 accompany this. No. 3 is my reply 
and No. 4 a few extracts from the opinions 
of Sir William Scott, one of the judges of 
the British prize Court of Admiralty, in 
reply to those he sent me. As Lord Coch- 
rane disappeared the morning after my ar- 
rival and did not return during my stay, I 
could not send my answer to him, but as 
soon as I have an opportunity he shall re- 
ceive it. 

“With respect to the conduct of the vice- 
roy of Peru, all the Americans that I have 
seen upon this coast who have had any 
business to do within his government speak 
in the highest terms of his generous and 
friendly conduct towards all Americans, and 
from his very polite and friendly conduct 
towards myself, I have no doubt but their 
statements are correct. I endeavoured to 
obtain from him all the Americans that were 
captured in the Chilean privateer brig May- 
sie, about fifteen in number, but I could only 
obtain the release of Mr. Bond of Balti- 
more and Thomas Bradshaw; the former 
was purser of the Maysie, the latter a sea- 
man. I have no doubt, had I been going di- 
rect to the United States from Lima, but 
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he would have given me all the Americans 
in confinement there. He partly promised 
that if I should return to Lima, I should 
have the remainder; he has also promised 
me the release of three men who are 
confined at Guayaquil. My letter to him 
upon the subject, I send a copy of, marked 
6, and a translation of his reply, marked 7.” 
In the war between Chile and Peru Com- 
modore Downes played a strictly neutral 
role, but like the innocent bystander he was 
often the target of both sides, as appears in 
the following sharp protest to the viceroy of 
Peru: 
“U. S. Frigate Macedonian, 
Off Callao, Nov. 16, 1820. 


“Most EXCELLENT SIR: 


“I have had the honor to receive your Ex- 
cellency’s communications of the 14th and 
15th inst. 

“The attack upon my boat’s crew may have 
been an act of the mob, but the firing upon 
the American schooner Rampart must be 
considered as an act of the government. I 
beg leave to ask your Excellency, whether, 
if the crew of this ship were to open a fire 
upon a Spanish vessel, and nearly destroy 
her, and afterwards plunder her, you would 
be satisfied with my saying, that it was done 
by the sailors of my ship over whom the 
officers had no control? I can’t for a mo- 
ment suppose it possible that any one would 
be so credulous as to believe such an ab- 
surdity. I assure your Excellency that the 
Rampart was not given up until yesterday, 
when I immediately called a survey upon 
her, and now send you a copy of the report. 
The damages have been estimated at eight 
thousand and eight dollars, which I trust 
your Excellency will order to be paid. In 
that act we shall see a disposition in your 
Excellency to re-establish the harmony 
which has been interrupted alone by the acts 
of those under your government. I must 
do your Excellency the justice to say that 
every individual act of yours, as far as 
comes within my knowledge, has evinced a 
most friendly disposition towards the flag 
of my Country; and I trust that in doing 
justice to the owners of the Rampart by 
making good their losses, you will let the 
world see, it is your wish to preserve a 
friendly understanding between the govern- 
ments of Spain and the United States. 

“May I beg that your Excellency will 
honor me with a reply as early as possible, 


it being my intention to sail on Sunday next, 
“I am with high consideration, &C, &C, 
&C, &C, 
Joun Downes 
“His Excellency, 
The Vice Roy of Peru, 
Lima.” 


On November 5, 1820, in Callao harbor, 
Cochrane with characteristic dash captured 
the Spanish frigate Esmeralda. In this 
fight he was not over particular for neutral 
rights. He asserted afterwards that the 
Macedonian and the British frigate Hyper- 
ion during the action raised position lights, 
which he instantly imitated, so that the con- 
fused shore batteries fired indiscriminately 
at neutral and belligerent vessels alike, 
Downes’s interpretation of the battle and its 
aftermath is given in the following report to 
the Secretary of the Navy: 


“U.S. Frigate Macedonian, 
Off Callao November 20, 1820. 
“SIR: 


“I wrote to you on the fifteenth of Octo- 
ber from this place giving an account of my 
proceedings up to that date. I mentioned 
my intention to sail on the first of this 
month, but in consequence of the American 
merchant vessels requiring my protection, I 
have been obliged to remain until today, to 
enable the Americans to settle their business 
and get as much of their property on board 
as possible; still some considerable must be 
left behind. Nothing but the presence of 
the Macedonian, in my opinion, has saved 
the American property in this port. Between 
the Spaniard and the Chilean squadron a 
small part if any of our vessels would have 
escaped destruction. 

“I shall now proceed to give you an ac- 
count of events that have occurred since my 
last communication to the Navy Depart- 
ment. On the night of the 5th inst. the 
Spanish frigate Esmeralda was cut out of 
this port by Lord Cochrane, who com- 
manded the enterprize in person and was 
the first man on board. The slaughter was 
great, about one hundred were killed on 
board the Esmeralda. Lord Cochrane lost 
fifteen and was shot through the thigh with 
a musket ball. As this ship lay near the 
Esmeralda in company with the merchant 
vessels, the cables were slipped and _ sail 
made, but before we could get out of gun 
shot, our cross jack yard was wounded, jib 
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stay shot away and our fore shroud slightly 
injured ; the merchant vessels received very 
little injury. The British frigate Hyperion, 
also in the port, received a shot in the hull 
and had a boat cut to pieces and her rigging 
considerably injured. 

“The morning after the capture of the 
Esmeralda the market boat from this ship 
was, as usual, sent on shore. Upon landing 
she was fired into by the soldiers and stoned 
by the mob. Jacob T. Small, ship’s steward, 
and Michael Reading (Oy Sea) were killed; 
Midshipman Edward Y. Marshall was 
slightly wounded in the neck with a knife; 
Jacob Bull (Oy Sea) was shot through the 
body and left arm, Orson Briggs (Oy Sea) 
received several very severe wounds in the 
head and neck from knives. Anthy Humes, 
Barney Vantassel and Thos. Robinson, Oy 
Seamen, were slightly wounded, but they are 
all doing well. One man only escaped un- 
hurt by swimming. The wounded were 
saved from being butchered by the timely 
interference of some Spanish officers who 
took them to the hospital, from whence I 
received them on the roth inst. 

“The people of Callao have murdered ev- 
ery foreigner they could lay their hands on, 
since the capture of the Esmeralda; some 
few Americans and Englishmen were saved 
by being put in prison. The third day after 
the massacre commenced several Americans, 
Englishmen, and other foreigners, who had 
secreted themselves on board the dismantled 
vessels in the port, and also in the fields in 
the vicinity of the town, were driven from 
their retreat by hunger and were butchered 
by the sanguinary Spaniards, who supposing 
that more were concealed, immediately pro- 
ceeded to search the vessels and fields ; many 
were found and butchered without mercy. 
Two in particular that they found in the field 
were murdered in a most barbarous manner ; 
after being surrounded they begged for 
mercy on their knees but in vain. The bar- 
barians proceeded to mangle them with their 
knives, and after a half-hour’s torture, they 
were literally cut to pieces. Many others 
were found and shared the same fate; the 
number that have fallen must be very con- 
siderable, as there were many foreigners in 
Callao, and but ten or twelve have escaped 
to the shipping. 

“On the morning of the 8th the schooner 
Rampart of Baltimore, having a cargo to 
take on board, got under way and stood into 

€ common anchorage along side of the 
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Spanish shipping, under the batteries, and 
came to anchor. The gun boats immedi- 
ately opened a fire of musketry upon her. 
The captain supposing they wished him to 
retire out of gun shot, where he had lain 
since the affair of the Esmeralda, immedi- 
ately got under way, when the shipping and 
whole line of batteries opened their fire upon 
the schooner. The captain believing that if 
he struck his colours and anchored they 
would cease firing, did so, but finding they 
still continued he left the vessel with his 
crew in his boat and escaped unhurt al- 
though the round and grape shot fell like 
hail around him until out of gun shot; the 
schooner was immediately boarded by boats 
from the shipping and from the shore. She 
was towed in among the shipping where they 
stripped and plundered her of every article 
that could be carried off. Not knowing why 
the attack was made upon the schooner, I 
deemed it unsafe to communicate with the 
ship in the usual way, which was through 
one of the vessels of war, in the port. I 
therefore sent my communications to the 
Vice King by a flag of truce, which was met 
by one from shore. On the following day, 
I again communicated by a flag which was 
also met by one from the shore, when being 
advised that war did not exist between Spain 
and the United States, the communications 
under a flag of truce, were discontinued. I 
have enclosed to you copies of my corre- 
spondence with the Spanish authorities at 
this place, relative to the outrages which 
have been committed on the American Flag. 

“The schooner was not given up to me 
until the 15th. I have since repaired her 
and she remains to take on board her cargo; 
I doubt whether she will escape the Chile 
squadron. I received from Lord Cochrane a 
few days since, a letter enclosing a communi- 
cation which he had received from Guaya- 
quil, giving an account of the revolution that 
has taken place in that province. I send a 
copy of his Lordship’s letter marked 9 with a 
copy of the communication from Guayaquil 
marked 10. I have this morning received 
from the Vice King his last communication 
upon the subject of the Rampart. 

“T have just passed the Chilean blockading 
squadron (at anchor) consisting of the 
O’Higgins, Lantaro, Esmeralda and Inde- 
pendencea; they did not even attempt to 
speak us. The brig Dick of Baltimore will 
leave me tonight or early tomorrow bound 
to Rio Janeiro and the United States. By 
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her I send this despatch. The brigs Savage 
of Baltimore and Pallas of Boston are 
bound to Guayaquil and will continue under 
my convoy as far as Samanco in the latitude 
of 9° 17’ S., at which place the ships Pan- 
ther of Boston and Zephyr of Providence 
are to take in a part of their cargoes. From 
thence I shall convoy them to Payta where 
they are to take in the remainder, after 
which see them safe off the coast. I shall 
then proceed to Mollendo in the latitude of 
16° 50’ S., where I have been requested to 
call and take on board considerable money 
belonging to the Americans that are here. 
From thence I shall proceed to Coquimbo 
and Valparaiso where I may possibly arrive 
by the middle of January. 

“T have the honor to be &C, &C, &C, &C, 

Joun Downes 

“The Honorable 

Smith Thompson 

Secretary of the Navy 
Washington” 


Two months after Downes’s above re- 
port, Cochrane seized the American mer- 
chant ship Louisa, and paid no attention to 
Downes’s protests. After waiting a month 
Downes took matters into his own hands 
and freed the Louisa. In a final protest to 
O’Higgins against the “pernicious conduct” 
of Cochrane he adds: “It appears to me 
that his Lordship is determined if possible 
to destroy the American commerce on this 
coast; and to effect his purpose he, after 
capturing a vessel, detains her until the 
cargo is damaged; then if she be cleared, 
the property is lost to the owners and his 
Lordship’s ends are accomplished.” 

Both the United States and Great Britain 
had developed a very lucrative trade with 
Spanish American countries since the Con- 
gress of Vienna—a trade which would be 
lost if Spain reconquered her revolted colo- 
nies. We have followed Commodore 
Downes in a few of his arduous attempts 
to protect American commerce. At times 
he was hard put to it to avoid war. Often 
he had to content himself with the state- 
ment, “I will report the matter to my gov- 
ernment.” His government was months dis- 
tant in the communications of that day. Two 
years after Downes’s return to the United 
States, President Monroe delivered his now 
famous message. Then and on later occa- 
sions, Monroe reiterated that his declara- 
tion was necessary for “our peace and 


safety.” Commodore Downes’s experiences 
in the Pacific bear out the President’s con. 
tention that American peace and safety were 
always in danger during these years. 

Downes, who like all officers of that day 
had had experience only with frigates and 
smaller units of the Navy, now had his 
turn with one of the recently built ships of 
the line, the Delaware. At first he was 
much worried by this type of big battleship, 
then new in our Navy, which had been made 
famous by Nelson and his colleagues during 
the French Revolution. At the termination 
of a successful voyage in the Delaware to 
the Mediterranean, Downes writes enthusi- 
astically to the Navy Department of her 
sailing qualities : 

“T have the honor to inform you that I 
anchored the Delaware here this evening 
after a very unpleasant passage of thirty- 
four days. We have experienced several 
heavy gales of wind, sufficient to test the 
qualities of the ship, and I can with confi- 
dence say she is a first rate ship of her 
class ; she is an excellent sea boat, perfectly 
easy upon her rigging and sails fast. She 
will go ten knots close by the wind and I 
think few ships will sail faster. I shall 
leave here tomorrow morning as soon as I 
can communicate with the shore, and pro- 
ceed for Leghorn.” 

After his arrival in the Mediterranean 
Downes was transferred to the Java, in 
which he was to protect American interests 
in the Near East. At this time, just 100 
years ago, the Greek War of Liberation was 
going on, in which Lord Cochrane was play- 
ing one of his varied rdles, but Downes does 
not mention “his Lordship.” In the follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter to the senior 
American officer in the Mediterranean, 
Commodore William M. Crane, Downes 
draws a humorous picture of another well 
known character of this war, Miaules, 
Greek admiral under Cochrane. The letter 
is found in the Station Bill and Letter Book 
of the U.S.S. Java, and is in part as follows: 

“The Warren returned here last night 
from convoying the brig Delos to the Dar- 
danelles. Captain Kearney states that he fell 
in with the Hellas, frigate, Admiral Miaules, 
off Cape Baba yesterday morning, and sent 
his boat on board of her. He learned that 
Miaules had attacked and driven on shore 
under the fort at Cape Baba a Turkish 
corvette of twenty-six guns which had just 
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been built at Mytilene for the Grand Senior 
and a brig loaded with oil, also for the 
Grand Turk, after discharging 300 shot at 
them and the fort under which they were 
at anchor. He received a note from the 
head of the Greek Church at that place 
stating that the Turks had threatened to kill 
all the Greeks in the place (there are many 
there) if he destroyed the fort. Miaules 
therefore hauled off. Captain Kearney 
stood close in and saw the people discharg- 
ing the cargo and stripping both vessels. It 
appeared that the vessels were run upon the 
beach to keep them from sinking. When- 
ever the wind hauls to the westerd they 
must immediately go to pieces as there is 
no shelter for them in that direction. 
Miaules with a brig in company intends to 
watch them until they go to pieces. He 
states that he must have killed at least 300 
of the Turks; that is calculating a Turk for 
every gun fired from the Hellas, and that 
he saw a great many lying dead upon the 
beach. I think if he killed thirty he did 
well. I do not believe that he destroyed 
more. Miaules says that there is no danger 
from pirates, that he has destroyed forty 
large boats during his cruise or within the 
last seven months and not because they had 
committed piracies, but because they were 
apparently calculated for that service only.” 

Downes’s next and last sea command was 
the frigate Potomac, sister ship of the 
Brandywine, Savannah, Santee, Raritan, 
Congress, and Cumberland, which took part 
in the Mexican and Civil Wars and in 
achievements were not unworthy of the fa- 
mous early frigates of the Constitution and 
Constellation class. On February 7, 1831, 
the piratical Malays of Quallah Battoo, 
Sumatra, had looted the American mer- 
chantman Friendship and murdered three of 
her crew. When word of this outrage 
reached the United States, President Jack- 
son dispatched Commodore Downes to 
Sumatra to exact summary punishment for 
the piracy. The Quallah Battooans sold 
pepper to American merchants, some of 
whom were not above loading the scale 
weights with lead. The natives were skilled 
surimen, brave, and treacherous. In his 
surprise attack, February 6, 1832, Downes 
burned their huts, blew up their main fort, 
and killed 150 natives, among them Po 
Mahomet, the chief most concerned in the 
Friendship affair. Downes’s report of the 
attack is as follows: 
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“U.S. Frigate Potomac, 
Off Soo Soo, Coast of Sumatra, 
February 17, 1832. 

“SIR: 

“I have the honor to acquaint you with 
the arrival of the Potomac on this coast 
upon the sth inst. I anchored off Quallah 
Battoo, distance about three miles, my ob- 
ject in so doing, being to prevent discovery 
of the character of the ship, which I had 
taken care previously to disguise so effec- 
tually, that a number of fishermen, who 
came on board after I had anchored, did 
not discover that she was other than a mer- 
chant ship, until they came over the side. 
They were detained on board till after the 
capture of Quallah Battoo. 

“Finding no vessels on the coast, I could 
obtain no information, in addition to that al- 
ready possessed, respecting the nature of 
the Government, the piratical character of 
the population or the flagrant circumstances 
of the injury done to the Friendship. 

“No demand for satisfaction was made 
previous to my attack, because I was satisfied 
from what knowledge I had already of the 
character of the people, that no such de- 
mand would be answered except only by re- 
fusal, and that such refusal would proceed 
from want of ability as well as of inclina- 
tion, it being a habit, among the people, to 
spend their money as soon as obtained. 

“Soon after anchoring, Lieutenants Shu- 
brick, Pinkham, Hoff, Ingersoll and Edison 
of Marines, together with Pass’d Midship- 
men Totten and Tooley went on shore in 
the whale boat, for the purpose of learning 
the situation of the town and forts; but 
everything being built in close concealment, 
they were unable to arrive at any satisfac- 
tory result, except as to one of the forts 
erected immediately at the place of landing. 

“No precautions were taken to cut off the 
opportunity of escape from any of the in- 
habitants of the town, the nature of the 
place rendering it absolutely impossible, sit- 
uated as it is, in the midst of wood and 
jungle, impenetrable, except by private pas- 
sages known only to the natives. 

“As soon as it became sufficiently dark to 
prevent our movements from discovery by 
the people on shore, the boats were hoisted 
out and every preparation made for the 
landing, which was effective about daybreak, 
of the 6th inst. The party under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Shubrick consisted of 
two hundred and fifty men. 
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“I adopted this move of enforcing our 
demands in hopes of getting possession of 
the persons of the rajahs by surrounding 
and surprising the forts in which they usu- 
ally reside and thus most probably inducing 
the payment of money for their ransom. I 
regret to say, however, that in conse- 
quence of their desperate fighting, neither 
giving nor receiving quarter, no prisoners 
were made, nor was any property found be- 
longing to the Friendship, save the medicine 
chest. 

“Lieutenant Shubrick has my warmest 
acknowledgment for the able and gallant 
manner in which he conducted the expedi- 
tion, and I enclose herewith that gentleman’s 
report wherein he gives a detailed account 
of the attack together with other particulars. 

“The midshipmen who were on shore and 
engaged in the action but not named by 
Lieutenant Shubrick, were William May in 
the first division under Lieutenant Pink- 
ham, Messrs. Alonzo B. Davis, Jas. G. 
Stanley and Charles W. Morris of the sec- 
ond division commanded by Lieutenant Hoff 
—and of the third division under command 
of Lieutenant Ingersoll, Messrs. Chas. 
Hunter, Eugene Boyle and James S. Parker, 
with Midshipman George T. Sinclair in the 
launch. 

“Their gallantry and good conduct in the 
action are spoken of as deserving the high- 
est praise. 

“In consequence of the fort situated south 
of the river having fired upon our men while 
attacking Quallah Battoo, I ran in with the 
ship and fired about three broadsides into it 
when a white flag was hoisted. Upon this 
I ceased firing, soon after got underway and 
stood for this anchorage where I am taking 
on board wood and water. 

“While lying here a flag of truce has been 
sent off from Quallah Battoo and I was in- 
formed by the bearer of the same that a 
great many had been killed on shore and 
that all the property there had been de- 
stroyed. He begged that I would grant 
them peace. I stated to him that I had been 
sent here to demand restitution of the prop- 
erty taken from the Friendship and to insist 
on the punishment of those persons who 
were concerned in the outrage committed on 
the individuals of that ship. 

“Finding it impossible to effect either 
object, I said to him that I was satisfied 
with what had already been done, and I 
granted them the peace for which they 
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begged. I at the same time assured him that 
if forbearance should not be exercised here. 
after from committing piracies and murders 
upon American citizens, other ships of war 
would be dispatched to inflict upon them 
further punishment. 

“Several Rajahs from towns in this vi- 
cinity have visited my ship and others, who 
are distant, have sent deputations to me, 
All of them have declared their friendly dis- 
position toward the Americans and their de- 
sire to obtain our friendship. Correspond- 
ing assurances were given on my part and 
they left the ship apparently well satisfied. 

“Having obtained wood and water and re- 
freshed my crew, I shall leave here tomor- 
row for Batavia. 

“TI have the honor to be 

Very Respectfully, 
Yr. Obedt. Servt. 


“Honorable Levi Woodbury 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington City.” 


The punishment inflicted by Downes on 
the Sumatrans seemed to many critics in 
the United States unduly harsh. Downes 
was accordingly required by the Secretary 
of the Navy to explain further why he at- 
tacked without first making his demands 
for reparations. In his reply, dated a year 
later, he repeats the many reports of the 
cunning and treachery of the Sumatrans, 
and adds: 

“I learned the natives had made several 
recent attempts to cut off vessels, and that 
the Quallah Battooans in particular, were 
notoriously the greatest pirates on the coast 
of Sumatra; that they even extended their 
depredations to the coast of Java where they 
were never known to spare man, woman of 
child which had unfortunately fallen into 
their hands. . . . . The character of the 
people against whom I had to operate left 
me no room to doubt that a movement 
prompt and efficient in its character could 
alone carry with it the least possible hopes 
of success. . . . . The coast was to be 
made, the town approached and the charac- 
ter of the vessel concealed, a landing effected 
through a dangerous surf, and the place sur- 
rounded before the Malays could penetrate 
our true character or know the object of 
our visit.” 

Ten months later 3,000 Dutch troops 
were massacred in one night by the natives 
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of Sumatra. But American merchantmen 
were not again molested for five years—a 
record which shows that Downes’s methods, 
if drastic, at least made an impression. It 
is characteristic of Andrew Jackson that he 
thoroughly approved of Downes’s course at 
Quallah Battoo. 

After a few stops at Java and Chinese 

rts Downes headed across the Pacific. 
From the Log of the Potomac it appears 
that life on board was not all dull routine. 
Under date of February 22, 1832, occurs 
this entry: “At meridian hoisted the En- 
sign and fired a salute of seventeen guns in 
commemoration of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birthday of George Washing- 
ton.” In honor of the day, the commodore, 
who loved a joke and hated drunkenness, al- 
lowed the crew an extra portion of grog— 
the extra part consisting of water. The 
ship’s company published a weekly, The Rip 
Van Winkle, Jr. They also had a preten- 
tious dramatic club. On the arrival of the 
Potomac at Honolulu, July 24, 1832, the 
chief and chiefess of the Sandwich Islands, 
as Hawaii was then called, were right roy- 
ally entertained in their palace by these 
Thespians. At Honolulu the crew had leave, 
their first in a year, and they made full use 
of it in the regular sailor fashion of those 
days, by getting thoroughly drunk and leav- 
ing all their savings and self-respect ashore. 

President Jackson had ordered Downes to 
straighten out a religious quarrel that had 
been fomented by various foreign residents 
on the islands. ‘The Commodore in a mild, 
though decisive, tone explained to the chiefs 
and queen regent, that in England, the 
United States, and other countries, persons 
were not punished for their religious opin- 
ions.” Downes’s advice made an impression 
and the forty native Catholic converts were 
freed from slavery.? This achievement, to 
which there is no reference either in the 
Letter Book or the Log of the Potomac, 
shows the commodore to have been a diplo- 
mat and a man of generous and broad- 


_ minded impulses. 


The Log of the Potomac, under date of 
August 16, 1832, thus announces the termi- 
nation of the visit to Hawaii: “At 10, re- 


"The Cruise of the Potomac by Francis War- 
riner (the schoolmaster of the Potomac), p. 94. 
Voyage of the Potomac by J. N. Reynolds, 
418 ff.; Cruise of the Potomac by Francis War- 
riner, 234 Diplomatic Negotiations of American 
Naval fiicers by C. O. Paullin, 343; America’s 
Foreign Relations by W. F. Johnson, I, 506. 
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ceived on board, with military honors, his 
Majesty Kanikeaouli, King of the Sandwich 
Islands, and suite. At 10:50 got underway 
and stood out of the Roads of Honolulu.” 

Commodore Downes’s methods of han- 
dling an emergency are seen in his report 
on a smallpox epidemic that now broke out 
in the Potomac. Although Dr. Jenner had 
performed his great experiment a generation 
before, many were still violently opposed to 
vaccination. To be sure Downes had wit- 
nessed the working of the new preventive 
for smallpox in his earlier days. For ex- 
ample, the Log of the Guerriére, September 
7, 1815, when a sailor contracted this dread 
disease, informs us, “All hands were imme- 
diately called, and all those who had not had 
it were innocculated with the kinepox.” The 
report on the Potomac’s epidemic follows: 

“In my communication to the department 
of the 15th ulto., I stated that another case 
of the smallpox had made its appearance 
on board, in addition to those already re- 
ported in my previous communications. This 
case was so mild in character that the imme- 
diate removal of the man on shore, before 
others could possibly receive the contagion 
from him, left me strong hopes it might be 
the last. 

“In this expectation, however, I was dis- 
appointed, as another case was reported on 
the morning of the 17th, proving incontesti- 
bly, that the seeds of the disease were in the 
ship, and that the contagion would slowly, 
though certainly, spread, among such as 
were susceptible of it. 

“Under these circumstances I could not 
longer hesitate to adopt the plan previously 
mentioned of general inocculation. Accord- 
ingly on the same day the ship was put in 
quarantine, arrangements. made to put the 
crew on suitable diet, and all who had never 
had the smallpox, were inocculated; the 
officers coming forward, and setting the ex- 
ample. 

“Of the two hundred and eighty inoc- 
culated, seventy two only have taken the 
disease, a number sufficient however to show 
what our sufferings might have been, had 
the contagion been allowed to spread in its 
natural way. 

“At present there are thirty-seven on the 
list, all convalescent—indeed only five can 
be said to have had the disease severely—so 
that in a few days I shall be able to leave for 
Peru, with but little fear of future annoy- 
ance. 
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“Of the services rendered by the vessels 
under my command, during the past month, 
I have to remark that from Captain Greg- 
ory, of the Falmouth, or Captain Long of 
the schooner Dolphin, I have received no 
communication since my arrival in this port 
—while the Potomac has had frequent occa- 
sions of being useful to our whale ships, 
which assemble in this and Tongoy Bays, in 
this season of the year, in search of whales 
—one of these, lying in quarantine, from the 
smallpox, contraeted in Conception, has 
been daily and successfully attended by the 
surgeon and assistants of the Potomac.” 

The latter part of the above report inci- 
dentally recalls to us that the Potomac was 
the American flagship in the Pacific. The re- 
maining two of Downes’s far-flung squad- 
ron were the brig Falmouth and the 
schooner Dolphin. Ever since his early days 
with Porter at Valparaiso, Downes had 
taken great interest in our growing whaling 
industry. On his present cruise he visited 
the Galapagos Islands—made famous by 
Porter and himself twenty years before. He 
now made them the subject of a special re- 
port as an excellent base for water, supplies, 
and refitting for American whalers. The 
following excerpt from another letter, writ- 
ten about the same time to the Navy Depart- 
ment, reiterates his earlier suggestions for 
the need of more naval protection for the 
whalers and shows a prophetic vision of the 
importance of the Pacific today: 

“But this does not comprehend the whole 
of the Pacific station. Stretching off from 
the coast a new and extensive world is 
opened to the west, among the Islands; in 
the present important and daily increasing 
interests of the whale fishery, the nature of 
the business, the amount of tonnage and 
capital employed, all render it an especial 
object of the national care. The subject 
is too full to attempt particulars ; the number 
of whale ships touching annually at these 
Islands and on this coast, is not unknown to 
the department; no one can behold these 
hardy, silent and persevering efforts of our 
countrymen, without a feeling of exulta- 
tion and pride. They are confined to no 
sea, or clime, and often perform the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe in making a sin- 
gle voyage. 

“The numerous difficulties they encounter, 
and the daily complaints amongst them show 
that they have been too long neglected ; and 
that the Islands being a part of the Pacific 


station, a vessel of the squadron should be 
dispatched at regular intervals to perform a 
cruise amongst them, and this not for one 
time, but to be continued. 

“Everything conspires to render the Pa- 
cific a place of great interest to the people of 
the United States at the present time—our 
future sea fights are as likely to take place 
here, as on the Atlantic Ocean; for here 
we are acquiring a preponderating commer- 
cial interest, and here must be our Navy 
also.” 

The great cruise of the Potomac ended 
with her arrival in Boston, May 23, 1834, 
She had circumnavigated the globe from 
west to east, the first American warship to 
make the trip in this direction. The last 
paragraph of Downes’s final report thus 
summarizes the cruise: 

“During the cruise of the Potomac, she 
has touched at Rio de Janeiro twice; Cape 
of Good Hope, Quallah Battoo and Soo Soo, 
coast of Sumatra; Bantam Bay and Ba- 
tavia, Island of Java; Macao and Lintin, 
China ; Sandwich and Society Islands; Val- 
paraiso three times; Callao the same; Co- 
quimbo, Payta, Galapagos Islands and Puna, 
Bay of Guayaquil; boarding while on her 
station in the Pacific seventy-one American 
vessels, amounting to over 18,000 tons of 
shipping and manned by upwards of 1,100 
men; has sailed over 61,000 miles and been 
at sea 514 days. During this time, and in 
sailing this distance, through every climate, 
in her voyage around the world, all hands 
have never been called but once at night, and 
that three days out from New York; nor has 
she had a spar carried away, or lost a man 
by casualty, or had one seriously injured.” 

The Potomac was Downes’s last sea com- 
mand. Except for two tours of duty as 
commandant of the Boston Navy Yard 
(1837-42 and 1850-52), Commodore 
Downes spent the rest of his life “on wait- 
ing orders.” It is strange that even during 
the Mexican War fully half of the sixty-odd 
captains in the Navy were on waiting or- 
ders, that is, idle with reduced pay. On this 


waiting list were some of the best known ° 


officers of the old Navy. Downes, for exam- 
ple, was not called to active service during 
the Mexican War. Probably these long 
waiting tours were generally due to lack of 
ships and shore commands. 

Perhaps the best phase of Commodore 
Downes’s character is shown by his attitude 
towards his officers and men. A perusal of 
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his letters gives one the conviction that he 
had a happy ship. He seemed eminently 
just, was not a “sundowner,” and looked for 
and usually found the better side of human 
nature. The following is fairly typical of 
his semi-annual reports on his officers: 

“T shall proceed to perform that part of 
my duty which requires that I should report 
to the Navy Department the characters of 
my officers. I will commence with Mr. John 
M. Maury, first lieutenant of this ship. He 
has been under my command since March, 
1814 (except for one year that he was with 
his friends during which time I was at- 
tached to a ship in ordinary), and during 
that time I have never known him to com- 
mit the most trifling impropriety. As a 
moral man, in the strict sense of the word, 
as a gentleman and officer, I think he stands 
preeminent. There are many officers who 
would make good first lieutenants, but give 
them a command and they would make but 
indifferent commanders. Yet with respect 
to Lieutenant Maury it is otherwise. When- 
ever he is placed in command I am satisfied 
he will excell as a commander as he has 
excelled as a first lieutenant; indeed too 
much praise cannot be given him, as a moral 
man, a gentleman, officer or seaman. He is 
also an excellent navigator.” 

“Midshipmen Henry Eagle and Alexan- 
der Slidell are young men of great promise 
and I have no doubt will make distinguished 
officers ; they are very active, sober and at- 
tentive to their duty. Mr. Eagle, in particu- 
lar, I think one of the finest young men I 
ever met with. Midshipman Edward G. 
Marshall is a very promising young man, of 
sober habits and attentive to duty and I be- 
lieve will make a good officer. Midshipmen 
Marmaduke Dove and Glenn Humphreys 
are two of the finest and most promising 
boys I ever met with; they appear to pos- 
sess every requisite to form the officer and 
gentleman. 

“Midshipman , I am sorry 
to say, has not been so attentive to his duty 
as he might have been, and therefore I cannot 
speak of him in the high terms I could wish. 
Although I have not much to say against 
him, yet I have not much to say in his 
favor ; he is certainly active and attentive at 
times, and is a young man of good capacity 
and may in time make a good officer; he is 
one of those of whom not much can be said 
either for or against. 

“Midshipman Albert E. Downes has been 
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with me during the cruise. He is my 
brother ; I have only to say that he is a boy 
of steady habits.” 

When the Macedonian, en route to Chile, 
was dismasted in a severe gale, Downes’s 
report was concerned almost entirely with 
the conduct of his officers. It is as follows: 
“I cannot but notice with pleasure the good 
conduct of my officers in general; every 
exertion was made by them to carry my or- 
ders into effect. From Lieutenant Percival’s 
experience as a seaman I received essential 
service; I beg leave to recommend him to 
the notice of the Navy Department as a 
first rate seaman and excellent officer. I 
must also observe that the act of Midship- 
men Pinckney and Heron in cutting away 
the top masts was one of great heroism and 
I trust that their conduct upon this occasion 
will be duly appreciated.” 

But Downes could also on occasions 
write quite a different sort of letter. Ona 
day when overindulgence in alcohol was 
winked at, Commodore Downes made no 
bones of reporting officers for drunkenness. 
The dignity of the officer was to the Com- 
modore also very important. Of this fact 
Lieutenant Josiah Tattnall was made keenly 
aware on the occasion reported in the fol- 
lowing letter to the Secretary of the Navy: 


“U. S. Frigate Macedonian, 
Coquimbo, August 30, 1820. 
“Sir: 

“Having had Lieutenant Josiah Tattnall 
under arrest for several months and not 
wishing to keep him longer out here, as no 
opportunity will offer to try him by court 
martial until this ship returns to the United 
States, I have agreed to his request and per- 
mitted him to leave this ship to return to 
the United States but still under arrest. I 
enclose to you the charges and specifications 
under which he is arrested. I shall also 
state to you the particular . circumstances 
that led to the arrest; they are as follows: 
Samuel Thompson, a quarter gunner, on the 
evening of January 9, having got a little in- 
toxicated, was brought before me and I 
directed him to be confined, when he ob- 
served, ‘Captain Downes, there is cruelty 
and tyranny practiced on the ship more than 
you know of.’ I told him I should inquire 
into that in the morning, and if I found his 
accusations without foundation I should cer- 
tainly punish him. On the following morn- 
ing all hands were called to witness punish- 
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ment. I directed Samuel Thompson to state 
the particular cases wherein any of the men 
had been treated with cruelty; he com- 
menced by stating that Lieutenant Tattnall 
had punished I. Hellings by inflicting on him 
twenty-eight lashes with a rope’s end; and 
was going on to name other officers who had 
punished men severely when he was inter- 
rupted by Lieutenant Tattnall, who said it 
was false and requested me to have the man 
Hellings called. He, Hellings, said it was 
true that Mr. Tattnall had punished him with 
more than two dozen lashes. Understand- 
ing that Thompson had no recent improper 
punishment to complain of, I directed him to 
be released. Lieutenant Tattnall immedi- 
ately stepped forward and said, ‘I hope you 
are not going to let that damned rascal off 
without punishment; if you do I hope you 
will excuse me from doing any more duty 
on board this ship.’ I told him I was the 
proper person to judge when it was neces- 
sary to punish a man, and again said to 
Thompson, ‘Go to your duty,’ upon which 
Lieutenant Tattnall, in a violent passion, 
with a flourish of his sword, observed, ‘If 
that damned scoundrel is not punished, I 
cannot think of doing any more duty on the 
ship.’ Such outrageous conduct in the pres- 
ence of the ship’s company required an im- 
mediate check. I therefore arrested him on 
the spot and ordered him to his room. I ex- 
pected and hoped for several months that 
he would come forward and acknowledge 
his error, when I should have withdrawn his 
arrest, but he appears obstinately bent upon 
being tried by a court martial. I am, there- 
fore, under the necessity of preferring 
charges against him and requesting that you 
will be pleased on the arrival of this ship in 
the United States to order a court martial 
for his trial. I have directed him on his 
arrival in the United States to report him- 
self to you. 

“I have the honor to be with great respect, 

“JoHN DowNEs 

“To the Honorable 

Smith Thompson, 

Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington.” 


Josiah Tattnall later made a distinguished 
name for himself, especially in the Mexican 
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War. While in command of the Asiatic 
Squadron in 1857 he gave some assistance to 
the British and French fleets against the 
Chinese and explained his conduct subse- 
quently by the now famous remark, “Blood 
is thicker than water.” He later served with 
distinction in the Confederate Navy. It is 
evident from the above quotation and also 
from the following letter that Commodore 
Downes appreciated the finer qualities that 
later developed in Tattnall, while he was big 
enough to overlook the stubbornness and in- 
subordination of the younger officer : 

“Although Lieutenant Josiah Tattnall left 
this ship nine months since, I still éonsider it 
my duty to pay a just tribute to exalted 
merit like his; he appears to have grasped 
intuitively (what others have been many 
years without acquiring) an _ extensive 
knowledge of his profession. 

“I was of opinion that the good of the 
service required he should be made sensible 
of his error, and in all my proceedings 
against him, I have had that object alone in 
view. I should consider Mr. Tattnall’s leav- 
ing the service as a serious loss to his coun- 
try. I shall be happy to refer the decision 
of the case entirely to your better judg- 
ment.” 

In conclusion we may say that Commo- 
dore John Downes was what he calls some 
of his ablest subordinates, an excellent sea- 
man and navigator. Moreover, at Tripoli, 
Valparaiso, Algiers, and Quallah Battoo, 
Downes displayed unusual daring, initiative, 
and willingness to assume responsibility— 
qualities which are generally regarded as 
among the most indispensable for an officer. 
With a keen sense of honor, yet without un- 
due jingoism, Commodore Downes showed 
at all times that the interests of the service 
and of the country came first. He contrib- 
uted no small part towards the up-building 
of the American merchant marine, which 
culminated, about the time of his death in 
1854, in the clipper era. In his dealings 
with his officers and men he was human and 
generous, somewhat like Farragut, who once 
condoned an offense of a repentant subor- 
dinate with the remark, “All men make mis- 
takes—and some women.” 
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From the original, ascribed to Jarvis at the Naval Academy 


CoMMODORE JOHN DowNes, 1786-1854 


Defender of American commerce—Tripoli, U.S.S. Essex, Algiers, Latin America, 
Quallah Battoo. The fourth John Downes is Captain John Downes, U. S. Navy. The 
latter’s son, the fifth John Downes, was accidentally killed while a midshipman of the 
fourth class, at the Naval Academy (August 7, 1926). 
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Studio Huberti, Rio de Janeiro 


Rua po Ovuvipor 
“This street is second to the Avenida Rio Branco in commercial activity and im- 
portance. Formerly it was the soul of the capital and the meeting place of Rio’s 
society in all its splendor, the men of leisure and Bohemians of the old generation 
stationing themselves to admire feminine elegance. The street is narrow and vehicles 
are not allowed.” There are but few of these narrow streets remaining. 
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Studio Huberti, Rio de Janciro 











CorcovADo 


The view of the city and bay of Rio de Janeiro from its summit on a clear day beggars 


description. 
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Studio Huberti, Rio de Janciro 


Depo pE Deus (Finger of God) 
Conspicuous peak of the Organ Mountains, Therezapolis, near Rio. The mountain 
range is so named because at a distance its peaks appear as the pipes of a great organ. 
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Studio Huberti, Rio de Janeiro 


THE RETURN FROM TijJucA (Avenida Niemeyer) 
Fronting along the ocean with Gavea in the background. 
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Studio Huberti, Rio de Janeiro 


AVENUE OF PALMS IN THE BOTANICAL GARDENS 


These trees have been grown from seedlings from a single tree, called ‘the mother 
palm,” brought to Rio in 1809. They are all of the same size and height. 
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Studio Huberti, Rio de Janeiro 


Tue City Anp Bay or Rio DE JANEIRO FROM THE Top OF CoRCOVADO 
The entrance to the harbor and bay is from the (reader’s) right, ships passing 
Sugar Loaf on their port hand. Botafogo Bay is in the foreground. Nictheroy, the 
state capital, is across the bay (left). 
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A Makeshift Destroyer Leader 


See page I111, June, 1926, PROCEEDINGS. 

See page 325, March, 1927, PROCEEDINGS. 

CoMMANDER W. C. I. Stites, U. S. 
Navy.—Standing on the bridge of one of 
our flush-decked destroyers which was buck- 
ing into a head sea at the modest speed of 
fifteen knots I recalled the interesting article 
in the ProceEpINGs by Mr. Maurice Pren- 
dergast describing an ideal destroyer leader. 
The need for some such type of vessel was 
obvious. It was accentuated at the moment 
by the fact that my vision was obscured by 
spray-covered bridge windows, my morale 
was impaired by salt water dripping down 
the back of my neck, my vitality was less- 
ened from feet soaked through long con- 
tact with soggy cocoa-matting, and my dis- 
position ruined by several days of monoto- 
nous rolling and pitching. Moreover, the 
facilities at hand for exercising leadership 
over a group of destroyers, had such exer- 
cise been required, were woefully lacking. 

“Someday,” I thought, “I may go to sea 
with the destroyers on an_ ultra-modern 
leader like the U.S.S. Canandaigua or 
Captain Taussig’s powerful and comfortable 
3,000-tonner.”” But pessimism refused to 
harbor the thought. Until we have built 
about thirty light cruisers for strictly cruiser 
work it would seem hardly justifiable to de- 
vote to this use the money required for 
such a vessel. And when will we get to 
this point? Our problem therefore is not 
to conceive the finest destroyer leader which 
it is possible for the imagination to depict 
but rather to fix upon the minimum require- 
ments of this type and. see if means can be 
evolved for meeting them reasonably well. 
_ Let us therefore consider the matter start- 
ing from the regrettable, though perhaps nec- 
essary, hypothesis that our destroyer leader 
will be an existing destroyer modified for 
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this particular function. Let us hasten to 
stress the one advantage that such a vessel 
will have—her tactical qualities will not be 
“similar” to those of the vessels she leads, 
but will be practically identical. If we se- 
lect one of the best vessels of this class for 
conversion, her speed and endurance will be 
at least equal to her mates. Moreover, .as 
she will generally be the guide steaming on 
steady courses and at constant speeds, while 
the flank vessels go charging about taking 
station on her, she will not require superior 
engineering qualities. 

Her modification will require additional 
living quarters, superior communication ma- 
terial, improved range-finding and_fire- 
control gear, better command facilities and 
accompanying incidentals. These things in- 
volve weight and, as our ships are already 
overloaded, we must dispense with some- 
thing before we add anything else. 

Unhesitatingly we decide to throw over- 
board the two guns on the galley deck house. 
With them goes the somewhat elaborate 
foundation that supports them, half the sup- 
ply of ammunition, and a portion of the 
ordnance stores. We will keep their crews 
and change their rates to yeomen, signalmen 
and radiomen. If any are left over they 
will be messengers and side boys, with per- 
haps a couple of snappy mess attendants. 

We have saved considerable weight, but 
have we lost much? The two guns together 
were not quite as good as one center-line 
gun. Moreover, the commander of a com- 
pany ashore is not loaded down with a rifle. 
He carries a pistol for his personal protec- 
tion—and our destroyer leader has still 
enough battery to make herself heard and to 
indicate the target to her mates. 

We will use this weight in improving the 
facilities for command. First of all we 
must abate the spray nuisance—no one is 
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at his best when periodically dashed in the 
face with cold, salt water. We will build 
the forecastle up a whole deck higher and 
thereby obtain at the same time additional 
living quarters. While doing this we will 
reduce the flare of the bows, we will move 
the anchors further aft and stow them fur- 
ther inboard, while our new forecastle deck 
will be turtle-backed forward of No. 1 gun 
so that what water does get on it will run 
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Below decks the suggested utilization of 
the extra living space thus created is ag fol- 
lows: on the present first platform deck the 
anchor engine goes out and its compartment 
furnishes space for a new C.P.O. head and 
washroom. ‘The present C.P.O.’s table goes 
out and four additional bunks replace it, 
The old C.P.O, head and washroom are con- 
verted into quarters for mess attendants, 
The present ward room shower and head 
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FIRST PLATFORM DECK. 


over the side instead of being blown up into 
our faces. 

3ut we have taken off weight amidships 
and added it further forward. Unless we 
are careful our vessel will be badly down 
by the head. To avoid this let us move ev- 
erything as far aft as possible. Let us place 
No. I gun at frame 38 instead of 28. Some 
rearrangement of spaces in the ward room 
country and the crew spaces below will be 
necessary to introduce the necessary founda- 


are abolished and their space thrown in with 
the ward room staterooms, which must be 
rearranged to allow for the supports of No. 
gun. The present ward room is cut up by 
extending the passageway through it. On 
each side is an additional officer’s stateroom, 
while aft of these on the port side we have 
the W.R. head and on the starboard side the 
ward room bathroom. The present office 
and W.R. pantry are converted into two ad- 
ditional staterooms. 
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tion, but these can be taken care of in con- 
nection with the general rearrangement of 
living spaces to be made. 

The bridge will have to go aft also. By 
running the uptake of No. 1 boiler diag- 
onally aft to join with No. 2 stack we evolve 
one large stack, which will have to be of 
increased height. Placing the after end of 
the bridge just forward of this stack, we 
have plenty of room and will be a bit dryer 
and more centrally located than formerly. 


MAIN DECK, FORWARD. 


On the deck above we have storerooms 
and the anchor engine compartment occupy- 
ing the eyes of the ship. Aft of this comes 
the C.P.0. mess room extending the full 
width of the ship with two mess tables set 
fore and aft. Next comes the ward room 
extending entirely across the ship and occu- 
pying the space above the present officer's 
staterooms. As it is wider than the present 


ward room the transoms are placed against 
the forward and after bulkheads, permitting 
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a longer table to be used. Abaft of this 
comes the squadron commander’s stateroom 
with shower and head installed in the foun- 
dation of No. 1 gun. Abreast of this on 
the port side is an officers’ pantry with the 
W.R. passageway outside of it. Next comes 
the office, an L-shaped space, in which the 
ship’s work is transacted on the port side 
and the squadron work in the space abaft 
the squadron commander’s cabin. Aft of 
this is a vestibule containing the present offi- 
cers’ and crew’s hatches and further aft the 
radio room, bringing us back to No. 1 stack. 

On the new upper deck just behind No. 1 
gun is the flag plotting station, similar in 
general appearance to the present chart 
house. It contains a large plotting table 
above which are centered voice tubes from 
the fore top, the two wing peloruses, the 
bridge and the after signal station. In the 
port after corner is a sound-proof booth for 
listening gear, in the starboard after corner 
is the battle radio station. Just outside are 
the torpedo directors. 

Behind this house and elevated about 
three feet above its floor level is the squad- 
ron comnrander’s bridge. It extends clear 
across the ship and from it it is just pos- 
sible to see the horizon over the top of No. 
1 gun spray shield. Mounted on each wing 
is a pelorus. Amidships and extending to 
the rear is the secondary flag signal station, 
with one complete set of flags. From amid- 
ships the squadron commander can _ talk 
down directly to his plotting officer through 
windows provided for the purpose and can 
see that his orders to the after communica- 
tion station are understood and properly re- 
peated. By stepping up on a bench running 
below these windows he can with equal fa- 
cility communicate directly with the captain 
and observe that his orders to the ship are 
correctly executed. Three steps to the 
right or left and he is in direct, personal 
touch with the torpedo officer and in a po- 
sition to observe the setting of his instru- 
ment. 

A short ladder leads up to the navigating 
bridge which is similar in general arrange- 
ment with the present one. However the 
torpedo directors, peloruses and emergency 
cabin have been removed, and it is there- 
fore more compact and has a greater field of 
all-around vision from a central conning po- 
sition. Speed cones, guide flags, etc., are 
operated from its after rail. 

Above the navigating bridge is the fire- 
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control bridge, the station of the ship’s gun- 
nery officer. The director is mounted well 
forward. The forward range-finder is 
mounted on a collar surrounding the mast 
and is high enough to clear the heads of the 
director crew. Its operators stand on a cir- 
cular platform surrounding the mast. 

Above them is a single large searchlight— 
the biggest that the ship’s generators will 
stand and the only one aboard, except for 
small signal searchlights aft. 

The fore topmast is done away with. 
There is a pipe extension above the lookout 
station six feet long to hoist the guide flag 
on, and at the bottom of the lookout station 
a fixed yard for the speed cones and as an 
auxiliary means of hoisting signal flags. 

It will be noted that the main station for 
visual communications has been relegated to 
a position aft. This, at first, strikes one as 
a most unfortunate arrangement, but pro- 
vided that communications with the squad- 
ron commander’s bridge are clear and reli- 
able, it has the following advantages: 

1. The bridge is freed from the noise 
and confusion which attends the making of 
signals. 

2. The personnel on the bridge is con- 
siderably reduced. 

_3.. Flags will be less likely to jam in the 
rigging. 

4. The signals may be read more clearly 
by vessels following directly in the wake of 
the leader. 

5. There must in any case be a communi- 
cation station aft for the purpose of operat- 
ing range and deflection dials. 


Once we have gotten ourselves accus- 
tomed to this system it is just possible that 
we may like it. 

Let us now see what facilities may be 
given to this after station. 

It should take the form of a bridge run- 
ning clear across the ship and thus must be 
placed between the torpedo tubes at about 
frame 116. This will conflict with the pres- 
ent stowage of boats, but these may be re- 
moved to the positions formerly occupied by 
the amidship guns. The first platform, at 
the level of the skid beams, should be de- 
voted entirely to signals. Flag bags take 
up its after rail, signal searchlights are 
mounted in its after corners. Just forward 
of this, and elevated a couple of feet so as 
to look over the heads of the flag operators, 
is the receiving station, equipped with a cou- 
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ple of mounted long glasses and having also 
installed the blinker keys. This is the sta- 
tion of the squadron communication officer 
and here are located the internal communica- 
tions to the squadron commander’s bridge. 
The whole should be well inclosed to elimi- 
nate wind noises and made as comfortable 
as possible. 





CONVERTED DESTROYER LEADER 


Above this station is the squadron gun- 
nery officer’s post, with a Ford rangekeeper. 
On the rear of this platform are fitted the 
various dials used for the control of gun and 
torpedo fire and these are operated directly 
under the eye of the squadron gunnery off- 
cer. Reliable communication with the squad- 
ron commander’s bridge must be carefully 
provided for. Aft of the signal station a 
second range finder is mounted. 

At the forward side of this erection rises 
the mainmast. It must have sufficient height 
to carry the radio aérial without detriment 
to the efficiency of the set. The signal yard 
should be carried as high as possible and 
should have a good spread. A T-shaped ar- 
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rangement would seem to answer these re- 
quirements. 

There are many other desirable features 
which one would like to see worked into the 
new design. I would gladly dispense with 
the present A.A. gun and substitute a num- 
ber of heavy machine guns mounted so as 
to train forward rather than aft. I would 
like to give her a power winch aft and an 
extra power boat for the squadron com- 
mander. If it were possible to install a 
plane on her somewhere, this would be a 
great advantage; but it seems entirely too 
much to expect on a vessel of this size. 

Perhaps we have already loaded her down 
with too much weight. Certainly she will 
be down a bit by the head for her present 
trim, but with her enlarged wind area for- 
ward this will give her a better grip on the 
water and will be a tactical advantage, pro- 
vided her engineering plant will stand for it. 

Such a vessel would always be a make- 
shift, but I rather think this is the best that 
we are likely to get. When we do com- 
mence to build new destroyers, they should 
be modern in every respect, and designed 
to act together as a homogeneous unit 
rather than to serve as leaders to obsolescent 
and deteriorated units. In the meantime let 
us hope that someone will develop the gen- 
eral idea which has been attempted in this 
paper, and that means may be found to give 
us vessels which can lead our present squad- 
rons with fair effectiveness. 























i the August PROCEEDINGS, page 930, we printed 


the inscription on the bronze tablet erected to 
MATTHEW FONTAINE MAuryY’s memory in the Goshen 
Pass, 1923, by the State of Virginia. The following 
beautiful poem was written by M. J. PRESTON: 


Home, bear me home, at last, he said, 

And lay me where my dead are lying, 
But not while skies are overspread 

And mournful wintry winds are sighing. 


Wait till the royal march of Spring 
Carpets your mountain fastness over 

Till chattering birds are on the wing, 
And buzzing bees are in the clover. 


Wait till the laurel bursts its buds, 
And creeping ivy flings its graces 

About the lichen’d rocks, and floods 
Of sunshine fill the shady places. 


Then, when the sky, the air, the grass, 
Sweet nature all, is glad and tender, 

Then bear me through “the Goshen Pass,” 
Amid its flush of May day splendor. 





TENTATIVE MopEL OF THE MAury MONUMENT 
Soon to be erected in Richmond, Virginia. The monument will be twenty-eight 
feet high; diameter of globe, nine feet; height of Maury, seven feet (one and a half 
life size); figures of group, life size. Through the efforts of the Matthew Fontaine 
Maury Association there was raised a sum of more than $60,000 for this beautiful 
memorial. Sculptor, F. William Sievers. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Plans to Reduce Cruiser Program 

New York Times, November 23.—Lon- 
don, November 23.—Speaking in the House 
of Commons this evening W. C. Bridgeman, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, confirmed re- 
ports that the Government was considering 
a cut in the 1929 cruiser program, substitut- 
ing a light cruiser for a projected heavy. 
He made an expression of hope by the 
Goverment leaders that the Geneva con- 
ference was merely interrupted rather than 
a finished failure. 

He declared also that the international 
situation since the Geneva parley was re- 
sponsible for lowering the total of naval 
construction rather than pressure by the 
Treasury for economy, as maintained in 
some quarters here. 

“Eleven 10,000-ton cruisers are now 
building for the royal navy,” Mr. Bridge- 
man said in answer to questioners. ‘Our 
published program does not extend beyond 
1929. It provides for one 10,000 tonner and 
two smaller ones in 1927, 1928 and 1929. 
A new situation, however, has arisen owing 
to the fact that at Geneva, although our 
proposal for the limitation of the number 
of 10,000 tonners was not agreed to, the 
discussions led to the hope that limitation 
may be reached. 

“In these circumstances his Majesty’s 
Government is reluctant to lay down any 
more large cruisers. We have dropped two 
ships from the program this year, one large 
and one small, and are considering substitut- 
ing a smaller vessel for the 10,000 tonner 
in next year’s program.” 

Replying to a request for information, 
Mr. Bridgeman said he understood that the 
United States had not any 10,000 tonners, 
but that eight were building. He refused 
to commit himself as to whether the reports 
of United States building did not indicate 
that it was “an answer to our gesture of 
disarmament in not laying these cruisers.” 


Size of Submarines 

Naval and Military Record, November 2. 
—The submarine Oberon is now completed 
at Portsmouth, and presumably will be 
passed shortly into service. Twelve more 
vessels of the same type are building or 
authorized. These submarines are of 1,345 
tons surface displacement and 1,805 sub- 
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merged displacement. They are, therefore, 
substantially bigger than the numerous “L” 
class, the corresponding figures for which 
boats are respectively 960 and 1,150 tons 
(some of the earlier ones are rather 
smaller). From the fact that the “O” boats 
are being built in a class, it is pretty clear 
that they are designed for flotilla -work. 
Whether they are not too big for this réle 
is a very moot point. Size, of course, has its 
advantages, but in a submarine it likewise 
brings its disadvantages. Secrecy is rend- 
ered more difficult, as is also that swiftness 
of evolution which is such an important 
factor of submarine attack. The bigger the 
submarine the greater the depth of water 
she demands for underwater maneuvering in 
safety. The longer the submarine, the 
greater the risk that in diving she may take 
too deep a plunge and collapse under the 
heavy external pressure. 

The difficulty in this matter lies in exactly 
defining the work for which a submarine is 
intended. For fleet flotilla work in home 
waters, a craft of about 600 tons surface 
displacement is quite large enough. But the 
possibility has to be considered that sub- 
marines may be needed for service in dis- 
tant waters, when the necessity for a wide 
cruising radius is at once apparent. An at- 
tempt has been made to reproduce the func- 
tions of surface warships in submarines. 
In the “M” boats, armed with a 12-inch gun, 
we get the idea of the battleship; in the X7 
we get the cruiser, and in the “O” and “L” 
boats we get the destroyer. If our sub- 
marines were ever required for trade war- 
fare or trade protection, then the bigger they 
are the better. For fleet warfare, the 
smaller they are (within limits, of course) 
the better. It is in the attempt to reconcile 
these conflicting conditions that the sub- 
marine designer finds himself so handi- 
capped. That all the big naval Powers 
realize the same difficulty was demonstrated 
during the Geneva Conference, when there 
was unanimity as to the desirability of fix- 
ing a maximum limit for submarines. But 
this is a point upon which it is very much 
easier to agree in principle than in detail. 


UNITED STATES 
Saratoga Joins the Navy 
New York Times, November 17.—The 
carrier Saratoga, with a capacity of eighty- 
two planes of various types, but with no 
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guns of heavier caliber than 8-inch, went 
into commission yesterday. Her sister ship, 
the Lexington, under construction at Fore 
River, will be completed in a few months. 
No other navy possesses such large ships 
for carrying airplanes. Their displacement 
is 33,000 tons, and they will have a speed 
of 34.5 knots. Compare the Langley (ex- 
collier Jupiter), which now accompanies the 
fleet: her displacement is 17,700 tons and 
her speed only 15 knots, while her four guns 
are of 5-inch caliber. 

The Langley is a makeshift and naval men 
are inclined to regard her half humorously. 
Like some of our most powerful battleships 
the Saratoga and Lexington will be electric- 
ally driven with a designed horsepower of 
180,000. These plane-carriers, the largest 
naval vessels ever built in American yards, 
were “originally authorized” as_ battle 
cruisers. In Article IX of the Washington 
Naval Treaty it was provided that any of 
the contracting Powers might build “not 
more than two aircraft carriers, each of a 
tonnage of not more than 33,000 tons dis- 
placement,” and might use “for this purpose 
any two of their ships which would 
be otherwise scrapped under the provisions 
of Article II.’ Gun caliber was restricted 
to eight inches. In 1925 the General Board 
of the Navy recommended that another 
carrier of 23,000 tons be constructed, a 
limitation that may have been significant. 

The British in building and planning air- 
plane carriers have preferred numbers of 
units rather than very large ships. The 
displacement of the Eagle is 22,790 tons, and 
she has a speed of 24 knots. Her heaviest 
guns are 6-inch. The Furious is faster, 31 
knots, and her displacement is 19,100 tons. 
Her main battery consists of only 5.5-inch 
guns. The Courageous and Glorious, now 
building, may have slightly less displacement 
than the Furious, but, like her, will be able 
to steam 31 knots. Japan’s Akagi and Kaga 
will be somewhat larger than any British 
carrier, but with less speed than England’s 
best. The British, regarding carriers as 
auxiliaries and not fighting ships, prefer 
smaller carriers because they hold that the 
sinking of a Saratoga would be “a disaster 
of the first magnitude.” Captain Walter S. 
Anderson of the United States Navy main- 
tains that such enormous ships as the Sara- 
toga and Lexington should be armed with 
guns of larger caliber. 


Professional Notes 
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JAPAN 


Japanese Navy Greatest in History of 
Nation 

The Japanese Advertiser, October 8.—On 
and after December 1, when the Japanese 
Navy is to undergo reorganization, Japan 
will be equipped with the most powerful 
navy she has ever possessed. 

To this country, surrounded by the sea, 
naval power is considered far more import- 
ant than land armaments. The importance 
of the navy is more keenly felt now than 
ever. 

New fighting ships are to be added start- 
ing December 1. Among those are included 
four new destroyers constructed in a new 
style and nine large-sized submarines 
equipped with the latest fighting apparatus. 

Japan’s combined fleet is divided roughly 
into two squadrons. Each squadron is 
divided further into several battle corps. 
Several other ships are either engaged in 
training of naval cadets or are stationed in 
Chinese waters for coastal defense purposes. 

The first squadron will consist of three 
battle corps and one torpedo flotilla and one 
submarine flotilla. The second squadron, 
which is less powerful than the first squad- 
ron, will be composed of two battle corps, 
one torpedo flotilla and one submarine 
flotilla. 

The following tabulation gives further 
details : 

THE First SQUADRON 

The first battle corps: The Nagato, Mut- 
su, Fuso, and Huga (the first two are of 
33,800 tons each, and the last two are of 
30,600 tons each). 

The second battle corps: Not organized 
for the time being. 

The third battle corps: The cruisers 
Kinu, Nawa, Yura, and Abukuma (5,500 
tons each). 

The first torpedo flotilla: The Tenryu 
(5,500-ton cruiser), destroyers No. 13, 15, 
16, and 26, each number given consisting of 
four destroyers for a total of sixteen vessels 
in addition to the Tenryu, which is the main- 
stay. 

The first submarines corps: Submarines 
No. 63, 64, 68, 60, 61, 62, 65, 66, and 67. 


THE SECOND SQUADRON 
The fourth battle corps: Cruisers Kongo 
and Hiei (27,500 tons each). 
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The fifth battle corps: The light cruisers 
of the latest types, the Kako, Furutaka, 
Aoba, and Kinukasa (7,100 tons each, fitted 
with 8-inch guns). 

The second torpedo flotilla: The cruiser 
Natori (flagship), destroyers No. 22, 23, 29, 
and 30, each number having four destroyers 
for a total of sixteen crafts. 

The second submarine flotilla: The 
Chogei (flagship), submarines No. 1, 2, 3, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, and 58. 

In addition to the foregoing squadrons the 
combined fleet will have the two airplane 
carriers, Akagi and Howo, special service 
corps, including the Mamiya, Tsurumi, 
Shiriya, and Notor. Two warships, Yaku- 
mo and Izumo, will be used for training 
ships. 

A total of fifteen vessels will be stationed 
abroad, and the warship Yamashiro and a 
destroyer corps are to be operated for the 
students of the Torpedo School. 


3UDGET BEING FORMED 

The Budget for 1928-29 is now being 
formed at the hands of the Finance 
Ministry. The naval authorities, who urge 
the maintenance of a powerful fleet, are 
holding that no reduction in the naval budget 
is acceptable. The details of the items on 
the naval budget are not given but the 
following items are the points of which the 
authorities refuse to effect any reduction: 

I. 88,000,000 yen for the construction 
of auxiliary ships already on the program. 

2. 325,000 yen for the improvement of 
radio services on naval ships. 

3. 4,000,000 yen for the improvement of 
various parts of the ships. 

4. 12,000,000 yen for the maintenance of 
newly constructed vessels. 

5: 3,000,000 yen for the establishment of 
new aviation corps already on the program 
of new undertakings. 

6. 2,000,000 yen for the repair of air- 
planes equipped on warships. 

The Japanese naval authorities have been 
frequently reported to be dissatisfied with the 
ratio of 5-5-3, and the deficiency caused by 
the low ratio for Japan is being filled by the 
improvement of fighting apparatus and the 
training of naval men, it is pointed out. 

The authorities, therefore, do their best 
when they hold naval maneuvers. Fighting 


—almost war itself—is carried out and the 
recent naval disaster, while being deplored 
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in many quarters, is considered inevitable in 
naval circles. 


Navy Increase Plan 

The Japan Advertiser, October 20.—The 
Japanese Navy authorities are reported by 
the Tokyo Asahi to plan the construction of 
forty new auxiliary craft at a cost of 
200,000,000 yen during five years beginning 
with the fiscal year of 1929. 

Outside of this plan, the naval authorities 
are building or are to build a total of 
twenty-three auxiliary vessels to be com- 
pleted by 1931. There are four destroyers 
already sanctioned in the Diet last year, and 
twenty-four other vessels already recog- 
nized, including cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines and special service ships. This 
building program requires an appropriation 
of from 88,000,000 yen to 90,000,000 yen 
annually. 

The recent failure of the General Naval 
Arms Conference, it is further pointed out, 
has made the new plan more necessary than 
ever. There are no international restrictions 
to govern auxiliary craft construction and 
in the face of this situation, it is said, Japan 
sees the necessity of building auxiliary 
crafts to maintain her naval strength. 

The Navy Office expects the naval con- 
struction program after 1941 to require 
colossal expenditure, and since Japan prob- 
ably will not be in a position to defray a 
huge sum after years of strict economy, the 
authorities have planned the new auxiliary 
vessels construction plan to fill the possible 
decline in her relative strength, it is reported. 

Forty auxiliary vessels are planned it is 
reported, including destroyers, submarines, 
gunboats and special service vessels. Work 
on these vessels is expected to begin with 
the fiscal year of 1929 subject to the ap- 
proval of the Diet to finish in five years. 

The plan is not definite as yet and the 
Navy Office expects alterations will be made 
as the project is aimed at the maintenance 
of Japan’s relative strength to those of the 
foreign Powers. 


N-3 Dirigible Type Believed Too Frail 
The Japan Advertiser, November 1.— 
Japan considers the N-3 type of dirigible 
as entirely too frail to be of any value from 
a military or any other standpoint, and the 
naval authorities will neither purchase nor 
build another airship on the lines of the 
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one which exploded and sank last week dur- 
ing maneuvers, it was stated yesterday by 
Commander Toshio Matsunaga, head of the 
General Affairs department of the Aviation 
Bureau, Naval Ministry, in an interview 
with a representative of The Japan Ad- 
vertiser. 

“We need fighting craft which can stand 
hard knocks. The Japanese base a great 
deal of their naval strategy on taking ad- 
vantage of a dark night or violent weather 
to attack an enemy. The Japanese Navy 
makes it a point to begin action at a time 
when it is thought practically impossible. 


Must BE STRONGLY BUILT 


“Naval craft for that reason must be 
extremely durable so that there will be no 
defects to handicap prompt blows delivered 
at unexpected times. The experts of the 
Naval Ministry are constantly at work to 
develop air craft which can be of service in 
violent weather and under hardships. 

“The dirigible, a sister to the one used by 
General Umberto Nobile in Captain Reald 
Amundsen’s trip across the North Pole, was 
not up to our expectations. You must not 
take what I say as an official statement, but 
an airship which cannot be operated in the 
face of the slight storm which proved fatal 
to it last Tuesday cannot be of use to the 
Navy. Nevertheless, we gained some benefit 
from the study of the construction of that 
craft. 

“Airships can be constructed by Japan. 
As a matter of fact, the two naval airships 
now in service are thoroughly of Japanese 
make in every detail. We need another air- 
ship, however, to keep men in training for 
handling the craft, but so far no definite 
plan about this is forthcoming for the time 
being. 


EXPENSES ARE Too HEavy 

“We could construct an extremely dura- 
ble dirigible that could be of service under 
virtually any weather conditions, but it would 
require a tremendous amount of money for 
which we have no appropriation. You must 
realize that it requires the entrails of 
700,000 animals to make one large gas bag 
of an absolutely airtight variety. In addi- 
tion to this we need light iron and other 
materials which are extremely expensive but 
absolutely essential for the construction of 
an efficient craft.” 
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He stated that the N-3 was acquired 
principally for the study of the construction 
of inexpensive dirigibles. He declared the 
Naval Aviation Bureau possesses the design 
for such a craft which at the same time is 
sturdy enough for Japanese weather, but 
that it is too expensive a proposition. 


FRANCE 


Navy Bill Totals $100,000,000 

New York Times, November 19.—Paris, 
November 18.—To the cost of the world’s 
naval armaments France will next year con- 
tribute $100,000,000. She is not extending 
her program and there is nothing startlingly 
new in this expenditure. It is twenty-five 
per cent less than she spent in 1914, yet at a 
time when naval limitation has been so much 
dis¢ussed the fact remains that a twentieth 
of the budget of this country will be de- 
voted to the upkeep of the fleet and to 
building new ships. 

Even so, France is still far from entering 
the competitive navy building class. Her 
fleet, Georges Leygues, Minister of the 
Marine, announced today in the Chamber 
with satisfaction and amid general cheers, 
“is on her way to regaining the position it 
formerly held in the world. We are in a 
process of renaissance.” 

But France, compared with England and 
compared with the new American proposals 
suggested in President Coolidge’s speech, is 
very moderate in her program. 

Of a total of 2,500,000,000 francs, 
988,000,000 will go to upkeep, 170,000,000 
to special services, 217,000,000 to naval 
aviation and 1,172,000,000 to new construc- 
tion in fulfillment of the program laid down 
in 1922. These figures show an increase 
over last year of 760,000,000 francs, or 
forty per cent, but a considerable amount of 
this increase is accounted for by the raising 
of the rates of sailors’ and dock workers’ 
pay, voted last year. 

No New Construction Is ANNOUNCED 

No new construction beyond the 1922 
program is announced and France is still 
well below the Washington treaty ratio in 
capital ships and below her comparative 
strength in 1914 in light craft. She con- 
siders herself outside of any discussion on 
limitation of armaments, and neither Lord 
Cecil’s speech nor President Coolidge’s an- 
nouncement that “the navy must be rounded 
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out with more submarines and cruisers” 
were more than mentioned in the French 
press. They are not the concern of France. 

The French attitude is, however, well 
presented in the report of Deputy Henry 
Pate on the budget estimates, and the possi- 
bility of a French demand for at least an 
equal place with Japan on the sea is there- 
in clearly indicated. Of the American posi- 
tion after the failure of the Geneva Con- 
ference M. Pate writes: 

“None among us contests to our American 
friends, whose pacific spirit is well known, 
the right to possess if they desire a fleet of 
light ships even superior to what seem their 
requirements when one regards a map of the 
world.” He then adds: 


Wants Navy LARGE As JAPAN’S 

“But also there is no one who does not 
recognize that our interests in Asia surpass 
enormously those which Japan can have in 
Europe. There also we are far from dis- 
puting the right of this great people of the 
Far East to extend as far as it desires in 
representation on the sea. It must not, how- 
ever, be considered strange that our ambi- 
tions should be at least equal to those of 
Japan. 

“Our present program of 390,000 tons of 
light ships and 96,000 tons of submarines, 
which is about the same as England and the 
United States accorded Japan at Geneva, is 
the minimum which meets the needs of our 
country, even according to foreign esti- 
mates.” 

The budget discussion has been confined 
to a criticism of the lightness of the French 
ships and the spread of communism among 
the sailors. There has been no criticism of 
the extent of the building program. It is 
admittedly toward the Mediterranean that 
the French turn their eyes when they discuss 
their fleet. Thus tonight’s Temps, in an 
article reviewing the whole situation, says: 

“Let’s hope, above all, that our naval 
effort does not weaken. Our situation in 
the Mediterranean alone demands it. The 
Italian Navy is making every sacrifice to 
maintain the superiority which it still pos- 
sesses over ours in light units, and it is, 
above all, with these that any conflict would 
be settled.” 


Naval “Dust” 


Revista General de Marina, September.- 
Under this name and that of “Mosquitoes of 
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Sea” the French speak of the Italian flotillas 
of Moto-Scarfi (motor boats) or coast 
motor launches from which so much is ex- 
pected by the Italian Admiralty in case of 
war. The fact is that the relatively quiet 
waters of the Mediterranean ought to facili- 
tate the use of these small and very fast 
“mosquitoes,” launched in large numbers, 
having a speed of forty-five to fifty miles, 
guided by hydroplanes and cooperating with 
them; this is even more true in the Adriatic 
with its numerous islands and passes. Ovw- 
ing to the small size of the units, their low 
draft and high mobility, these swarms of 
small craft are practically invulnerable to 
gunfire, torpedoes, mines and to bombs 
thrown from airplanes. Remember, further- 
more, that they can hide behind a curtain 
of artificial smoke or lurk among the islands, 

In France, this “mosquito boat’ question 
is not lost from view, particularly in con- 
sideration of its use in the Mediterranean. 
It appears that the technical section of the 
Admiralty at Paris is preparing plans for 
new types of torpedo boats of high speed. 
At the same time, several French mills are 
specializing in the construction of fast motor 
launches for the coast. There is even some 
talk about an Alsacian inventor who has pre- 
sented plans of a boat 35 meters in length 
and 2.5 meters in width with motor of 2,400 
c.v., capable of attaining a speed of eighty- 
five miles in a smooth sea. We need not be 
much surprised at this figure if we remem- 
ber that in 1897 Austin Norman attained a 
speed of thirty-one miles in a torpedo boat 
of 170 tons, and that is fully thirty years 
ago. But rather than a simple motor boat it 
must be a gliding hydro or something of that 
nature. With regard to the small torpedo 
boats the French press recalls that, not long 
ago, Admiral Lapeyére expressed himself in 
favor of high sea torpedo boats of 180 tons 
that can develop high speed. 


ITALY 


New Construction 

Revista General de Marina, September.— 
The destroyers Aquilone and Espero of the 
turbine type were launched on August 3 and 
31 at Sestri-Ponente. 

Particulars: length, 93.20 meters ; width, 
2.20 meters; average height 5.70 meters; 
displacement, 1,300 tons. They are pro- 
vided with two Parsons turbines developing 
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35,000 h.p., and will attain a speed of thirty- 
six knots. 

Of this series, the only one uncompleted 
is the Ostro, which is likewise being built at 
the Ansaldo works, at Sestri-Ponente. 

The submersible Demenico-Millelire of 
the class known as “super-submersibles” 
was launched September 19 at Spezia. This 
ship belongs to a series of five ships of a 
displacement of 1,390-1,650 tons. The speed 
provided for is eighteen knots on the sur- 
face and ten under water. 

The secondary armament of the cruiser 
Trento, launched on September 4, last, will 
consist of twelve guns of 102 millimeters 
(six on each side) that can be used as anti- 
aircraft guns. The armament originally 
provided for his therefore been reduced by 
four guns. Three scouting hydroplanes 
will be embarked aboard the cruiser and 
placed in hangars. The Trento will have 
four searchlights. 

The battleship Roma, built in 1907, is to 
be struck off the list of the Navy and de- 
stroyed. Provision is also made for the 
condemnation of the following ships during 
the fall: armored cruiser Ferrucio, built in 
1922; light cruisers Marsala and Nino-Bixio 
(1911); torpedo boats Granatiere (1906) ; 
Cassiope and Clio (1905); sixteen torpedo 
boats of the P.N. type; the school ship 
Americo-Vespucci (Naval School, — built 
1882). 

The new tanker 7arvisio of 11,700 tons, 
launched in 1926, is provided with protec- 
tion against torpedoes, which consists of two 
strong steel reservoirs, eighty meters in 
length, along the sides of the ship, divided 
into a number of water-tight compartments, 
confining entering water to two zones. In 
addition, the ship can be stabilized by filling 
the compartment opposite the side invaded 
by water. 


RADIO 


International Convention Completed 

New York Times, November 25.—A new 
wireless convention, the fruit of more than 
seven weeks of negotiation by delegates 
from seventy-nine nations and territories to 
the international radio conference here, is 
ready for signature by the various govern- 
mental representatives. The second read- 
ing of the convention will take place at to- 
morrow’s plenary session of the conference, 
but delegates believed today that this would 
be almost perfunctory and that its unani- 
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mous approval by formal signature would 
be completed before noon. 

Satisfaction with the conference’s accom- 
plishments was expressed on all sides, the 
United States delegates pointing out that 
the two principal American objects had been 
achieved without abandonment of any other 
principle in exchange. With the allocation 
of wave lengths to the various international 
radio services and the acceptance by the con- 
ference of the principle of not forcing gov- 
ernmental interference in private radio 
operation, American representatives said 
they could not ask more. 

The documents the delegates will be called 
upon to approve tomorrow will consist of 
three distinct parts—the convention proper, 
radio regulations regarding the actual oper- 
ation and procedure in international radio 
communications and a set of regulations 
which, owing to the interference they in- 
volve in the internal management of radio 
businesses, will not be subscribed to by the 
United States. 

The convention itself lays down general 
rules, which specify the responsibilities of 
governments regarding the secrecy of mes- 
sages, the enforcement of the convention 
and the obligation of stations to codperate 
with the general worldwide radio communi- 
cation network. Provisions are included for 
compulsory arbitration of international dis- 
putes arising out of the convention and for 
the establishment of a permanent interna- 
tional technical committee to render ad- 
visory opinions on radio questions. 

Provisions have been added to the 1912 
London convention to take care of com- 
munications with aircraft. These follow in 
their main lines those ordered for ship traf- 
fic. New sections are also given to radio 
beacon, radio compass and weather bulletin 
services. 

Secretary Hoover, as chairman, both of 
the American delegation and of the confer- 
ence, is expected to be present at tomorrow’s 
final meeting and to sign the convention on 
behalf of the United States. 


ENGINEERING 


Critics Approve Pulverized Coal 

Nautical Gazette, November 19.—Ship- 
ping experts who during the week witnessed 
the trials of the Shipping Board freighter 
Mercer upon which pulverized coal equip- 
ment has been installed declared that her 
performance was entirely satisfactory. 
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The vessel left Pier 6, Hoboken, at 9:00 
A.M. and proceeded down the bay with steam 
up in two boilers and the engines turning 
at ninety revolutions per minute and was 
put through a series of maneuvers and 
straightaway steaming tests. She returned 
to Hoboken about 2:00 P.M., an hour earlier 
than had been intended, because of foggy 
conditions in the lower bay. 

The Mercer will be turned over to the 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation to 
be provisioned for the run to Philadelphia, 
where she is to take on cargo for Antwerp 
and Rotterdam in the American Diamond 
Line service. From Philadelphia she will 
return to this port to complete loading and 
will leave New York on Wednesday for her 
first trans-Atlantic run with the new fuel 
installation. 

Steamship officials, engineers and coal ex- 
perts who were on board the Mercer ap- 
peared to be unanimous in the belief that 
the new form of fuel is practicable for 
marine uses and that it will show such a 
high degree of economy and efficiency that 
shipbuilders and owners will have no 
hesitancy in converting vessels to the use of 
pulverized coal. As stated heretofore, it is 
expected that the new fuel will show greater 
economy in operation than _ oil-burning 
steamships or Diesel-driven ships. 


Pulverized Coal On Ships 

The Engineer, October 28.—Experiments 
on powdered coal, under the Fuel Conserva- 
tion Committee of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration, with the collaboration of the Navy 
Department, have, says Iron Age, been con- 
ducted in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The 
results have been so favorably viewed that 
the Shipping Board steamer Mercer, of 
9,730 deadweight tons, is to fitted with 
equipment for burning powdered coal and 
tested at sea. If this proves successful so 
far as economy of operation is concerned, 
the standard installation worked out for this 
vessel could be applied to twenty-two others. 

Pulverized fuel equipment to be used in- 
volves a bunker arrangement, conveyor for 
bunker fuel, pulverizer, distribution of pul- 
verized fuel to each furnace and burner 
equipment. Both the bunker arrangement 
and the conveyor system are designed to 
reduce to a minimum the man-handling of 
coal. This will result in reducing both the 
operating wage and the subsistence cost. 





The proposed arrangement is to install a 
daily supply bunker above each pulverizer, 
into which will be fed a fuel supply for 
twenty-four hours. This coal will be carried 
up from the main bunkers by endless chain 
conveyor and discharged into the crusher, 
Large lumps of run-of-mine coal will be 
broken to a maximum of one and one-half 
inches, and the crusher discharges by gravity 
into the daily bunker. This in turn dis- 
charges by gravity into the feeder for the 
pulverizer mill. Crusher and conveyor are 
designed for filling the daily bunker in about 
two hours, leaving the remainder of the time 
for the coal passers to trim fuel from coal 
pockets to the conveyor feed hopper. 

Two pulverizers, each with capacity of 
3,600 pounds an hour, should permit the 
vessel to operate on one, with the other as 
stand-by. In operation, however, it is 
planned to run both mills at half load, grind- 
ing the coal finer. This degree of fineness 
has a definite bearing on the efficiency of 
combustion. A slow-speed ball tube mill 
will be used, resulting in lower maintenance 
charges, it is believed, than with a high- 
speed mill. 

A blower fan will draw coal from each 
mill into a common distributor. This will 
divide the single coal and air stream into 
three streams, one for each boiler. Each of 
these in turn will be divided into three 
smaller streams, one for each burner. The 
distributor is a vertical four-bladed paddle 
wheel operating in the coal and air line and 
mixing up the coal and air into a homogene- 
ous mixture. 

Burner equipment is to be of the turbulent 
type. It is a combined coal and oil burner 
and register, permitting the vessel to change 
over from one fuel to the other almost im- 
mediately, if required. This will make it 
possible to light the furnaces with oil or to 
operate the vessel in port with oil or while 
maneuvering, if found necessary. It is ex- 
pected to develop the pulverized coal system, 
so that this arrangement may not be needed, 
but the initial installation will have this pre- 
caution. 

Bunker fuel of about 14,450 B.T.U. a 
pound may be compared with oil at 18,300 
B.T.U. Allowing three per cent differential 
for the cost of preparing the coal for 
atomization, it will require 1.306 pounds of 
coal to do the work of 1 pound of oil. Oil 
at $1.75 a barrel is $11.60 a ton, compared 
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with $6.00 a ton for coal. This means that this for they maintain that with the present 


the fuel cost for the pulverized coal burner 
on equal power would be about sixty-seven 
and one-half per cent of that for oil. The 
savings at sea should be about $100 a day. 

Various alternative calculations have been 
made on the basis of using cheaper coal of 
lower heat value, and allowance has been 
figured for three coal passers, which later 
may be reduced to two. The various daily 
savings range from about $85 to $139, as 
estimated. 


Electrically Welded German Cruisers 


Marine Journal, November 1.—When 
Napoleon took steps to limit the German 
army after the Battle of Jena he only 
succeeded in making them establish a short 
service system and training the whole na- 
tion in arms. So, when the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles limited the tonnage of future German 
warships it only put their architects on their 
mettle until they have produced some of the 
most remarkable vessels in the world with 
such a reasonable displacement that all the 
minor powers are taking a very keen interest 
in them with the idea of getting German 
yards to build them similar ships as soon as 
it can be contrived. And students of Euro- 
pean politics do not believe that it will be 
very long before Germany does get the 
power. 

The two newest German ships, the Karls- 
ruhe and Konigsburg, now being rushed to 
completion, are certainly the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal of a small cruiser, and 
wonderful things have been done on their 
displacement of 6,000. They are quite 
different from the Emden, which is now 
cruising round the world, and many naval 
officers believe that such a type would be 
exceedingly useful for the British Navy in 
distant stations and for commerce protection, 

The main engines are geared turbines of 
65,000 shaft horsepower for a speed of 32 
knots and there appears to be nothing re- 
markable about their design. In order to 
save weight, however, the Germans have 
adopted small tube high-pressure boilers 
burning oil fuel, each ship carrying six in 
all. By this means high speed can be made 
and maintained with a remarkably small 
expenditure of their precious displacement, 
but it will also mean that they will probably 
have to be reboilered before many years 
pass. The Germans are quite prepared for 


rate of progress, especially with increasing 
pressure, material will have improved so 
much by that time that it would be advisable 
to fit new boilers even if the old ones were 
not worn out. 

For cruising speed the steam plant will be 
cut out altogether and she will run on Diesel 
engines connected with the forward end of 
each shaft. At this speed she has a radius 
of nearly 6,000 miles, the Diesel engines 
being an adaptation of the M.A.N. sub- 
marine type, which has been widely installed. 

In outward appearance these ships savor 
strongly of the Krupp designing room, hav- 
ing a broad sheer forward with cut away 
straight stem, a single mast through the 
forward superstructure, two  flatsided 
funnels and long low stern shaped for mine- 
laying. 

While the constructors of many countries 
have been discussing whether torpedo tubes 
are advisable in cruisers the Germans have 
no doubt and have mounted no less than 
twelve above-water tubes in these ships 
placed in groups of three on either side. 

These ships are admittedly designed for 
preying on commerce and for the corsair 
warfare which the Germans tried with the 
Emden and in their British coast raids. 
They mount nine 5.9-inch guns in triple 
turrets, one turret being forward and two 
aft. The middle turret being superposed it 
would be possible to maintain salvo firing 
from six 5.9’s right aft, while in addition 
things could be made unpleasant for the 
pursuer by the large number of mines which 
the ships are designed to carry. The Ger- 
mans learned the efficiency of dropped mines 
in checking a pursuit during their’ Scar- 
borough raid. 

The two after turrets are placed pecul- 
iarly, en echelon instead of being on the 
center line. The idea of this is not to in- 
crease the arc of fire but to allow for more 
convenient arrangement and better protec- 
tion. When one has sixty-six per cent of 
one’s armament clustered in a small space, 
it is as well to take every care of it. 

They are surely the most remarkable 
6,000-ton cruisers that have ever been put 
into the water, but it has only been found 
possible to pack so many features onto that 
displacement by the use of electric welding 
instead of riveting and shipbuilders are not 
at all sure that this system is quite reliable 
for strength. 
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AVIATION 


The Martin 74—Three Purpose Plane 


The Martin 74 represents the first fin- 
ished achievement resulting from the in- 
tensive research program begun in 1925 by 
the Glenn L. Martin Company. 

The Martin 74 is a three-purpose plane 
—bombing, torpedo and _ reconnaissance— 
and is interchangeable for land or water 
landing. 

The motor is air-cooled and effects a 
saving of 200 h.p. and well over a ton in 
weight for the same military load and speed. 
It is a Pratt and Whitney “Hornet” of 525 
h.p. It makes its début in aircraft in the 
Martin 74. The engine mounting is of 
chrome-molybdenum steel, of simple design, 
weighing twenty-nine pounds. All engine 
accessories are enclosed in a special sheet 
metal cowling. This housing is readily re- 
moved from within the forward cockpit, 
giving complete access to magnetos, carbure- 
tor, pumps, and starter, either on the 
ground, or, if need be, on the open water 
in rough weather. The magneto compart- 
ment is specially cooled by air under suc- 
tion. 

For the first time, the mechanism for 
cranking a large engine is entirely inside 
the airplane so that the engine can be started 


at sea without getting out of the cockpit. 
This is accomplished by a new inertia start- 
er. Its cranking shaft, the booster, primer 
and switches are located conveniently inside 
the cockpit. This arrangement eliminates 
the weight and drag of engine cranking 
platforms, step and shaft stubs. 

Stations are provided for pilot, assistant 
pilot, bomber, gunner and radio operator, 
On bombing operations the plane carries a 
crew of four. For long distance scouting 
the crew is three, with ample room avail- 
able for large radio installations. The ar- 
rangement of crew and equipment has been 
greatly improved over older types, afford- 
ing maximum visibility for deck landings, 
and for formation flying. All bombing vis- 
ion angles have been increased. 

The bomber sits directly behind the en- 
gine, the pilot comes next under the center 
section and there is a space of several feet 
before the gunner’s cockpit is reached. The 
simplified mechanism for dual wheel and 
rudder control in the front cockpit can be 
readily disengaged to leave the entire cock- 
pit clear for bombing operations. 


The Loening OL-8 Amphibian 

Aviation, October 24.—The first Loening 
OL-8, a Loening amphibian, powered with 
a Pratt and Whitney R-1800, “Wasp” en- 
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LOENING OL-8 AMPHIBIAN 


gine, developing 425 h.p. at 1900 r.p.m., 
constructed as an experimental model for 
the U. S. Navy, recently successfully com- 
pleted all of its trials for the Navy Depart- 


ment. It was built by the Loening Aéro- 
nautical Engineering Corporation, New 


York City. The OL-8 is a standard three 
place Loening amphibian tractor biplane 
such as the water cooled types now in serv- 
ice with the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. These planes have proven 
themselves exceptionally rugged and prac- 
tical for land and water service in all sorts 
of climates. They are of composite con- 
struction, having a wood frame hull, covered 
with metal and wood and fabric wings with 
metal ribs. The plane has a fine perform- 
ance, with a high speed of 124 m.p.h. and 
a landing speed of 50 m.p.h., carrying a 
useful load of 1,462 pounds. The OL-8 
weighs 4,715 pounds fully loaded. 

_The Loening amphibian has quite a dis- 
tinctive appearance as it is a tractor biplane 
with a body mounted above a hull that pro- 
trudes in front of the propeller. For this 
reason it was necessary, on the water cooled 
types, to have an inverted engine raising the 
thrust line so the propeller could clear the 
hull. On the OL-8 the air cooled engine is 


installed with the thrust line in exactly the 
same place. The cowling has been reduced 
considerably, giving the entire plane a much 
more streamline appearance. The air 
cooled engine has simplified the installation 
which reduces the weight of the craft ap- 
preciably. 


Bopy MountTep DrrREcTLY ON HULL 


The disposition of a body mounted di- 
rectly. on the hull results in a very roomy 
plane that may be adapted to many purposes. 
The pilot and observer or passenger sit at 
the top of the body, high above the hull 
and in a comparatively protected position. 
This arrangement, which is patented by 
Loening, gives a combination of hull and 
body so that the flotation element of the 
plane is used not only for flotation purposes, 
but for the functions of the fuselage, both 
in strength supporting the engine, and in 
room for carrying of equipment, passengers, 
gasoline, etc. 

Beneath the pilot, who sits above the 
lower wing, in the body, is the main fuel 
tank of 140 gallons. It is mounted in the 
hull so that it can be easily replaced by re- 
moving a few rows of bolts along the seams 
on one side of the hull. The pilot’s seat 
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is well forward to give good visibility for 
aircraft carrier landings. The gunner’s seat 
is behind him in back of the wings, and be- 
low in the deep hull is situated the cabin 
for the radio operator and observer. By 
means of windows in the side of the hull, he 
has excellent visibility below the lower wing 
—a feature which has not hitherto been pos- 
sible on most tractor biplanes, and which 
has been found of the greatest value on the 
Loening amphibian. 


THE RETRACTABLE LANDING GEAR 
One of the most interesting features of 
the Loening amphibian is the retractable 
landing gear. The wheels and the structure 


[ JAN, 


chine of the hull upwards and into the side 
of the hull, so that the entire mechanism 
is folded away with the exception of half 
a wheel. The principal advantage of this 
folding away is not in reduction of air re- 
sistance, so much as in the reduction of 
water resistance for take-off and in bringing 
the landing gear mechanism away from 
the possible action of taking up driftwood 
or débris which would tend to jam it one 
way or the other. A cover plate, attached 
to the axle, folds up over the opening in 
the hull only a few inches up from the 
chine. 

An additional item of interest and novelty 
in the landing gear is the mounting of spring 





THE Boernc F3B-1 Fitrep As A LAND PLANE 


of the landing gear fold into the hull so that 
only half of the wheel protrudes, thus giv- 
ing ample water clearance. The landing 
gear of the Loening amphibian has now at- 
tained a point where a great deal of really 
hard service as a land plane has shown it 
to be entirely satisfactory, both in strength 
and in taxiing qualities, as well as in main- 
tenance. 

The wheels are pivoted on frames, raised 
and lowered laterally with respect to the 
hull, a system on which patents have been 
granted to Loening. A thrust member car- 
ries the landing gear load from the top of 
the wheel frames. The upper end of this 
thrust member, being operated upon a slide 
tube through cables or screw shafts, rotates 

the wheel frames around an axis at the 


skids on the side floats—not only do these 
skids protect the side floats from driftwood 
in water, but they also protect the floats 
from injury on the land—particularly on 
those frequent occasions in which pilots have 
landed on land with Loening amphibians and 
have forgotten to let down their wheels. In 
which case the plane rides along on its husky 
keel shoe and balances over on the wing 
float skids without any injury whatsoever. 
The facility with which this maneuver, 
which formerly was based on an oversight, 
can be done, has led to the recent practice 
among amphibian pilots to recommend that 
in cross country flying, the Loening am- 
phibian be flown always with the wheels up. 
A safe landing can be made in a very short 
field in a perfectly normal way on the keel 
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of the hull, particularly if the field is soft 
and muddy. The landing this way results 
in a very short run enabling the pilot to get 
into a confined space. All that is then 
necessary is to dig holes in the ground for 
the wheels, let the wheels out and taxi out 
onto the surface. 

The whole assembly of the landing gear 
is an exceedingly simple and finished job, 
and, of course, has been very highly de- 
veloped because of the long experience of 
the Loening Corporation in this work. The 
operating mechanism is either by electric 
motor and suitable drive shafts, or by a 
simple hand crank and cable system, which 
is now used on the latest amphibians. 


The Boeing Shipboard Fighter 

The Boeing F3B-1 is a single-seater ship- 
board fighter airplane, convertible land and 
seaplane. It was designed and built by the 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, to meet the demand of the Navy 
for a high performance airplane suitable 
for use from naval vessels. These require- 
ments have been filled so well that the Navy 
Department has ordered from the Boeing 
Company, seventy-four machines. 

It is a tractor biplane, and in appearance 
is strongly marked with the characteristic 
features of the Boeing family of fighting 
planes. It is powered with the Pratt and 
Whitney “Wasp” engine, which is neatly 
cowled into a fuselage of good streamline 
shape. The general arrangement and type 
of construction is conventional in character, 
and the plane owes its superiority in per- 
formance to careful attention to detail 
rather than any radical features of structure. 


Upper WING BuILt IN ONE UNIT 

The upper wing of the airplane is built 
in one unit. A simple operating system of 
rods gives positive control for each aileron. 
Ailerons are on upper wing only. Tank- 
age is provided in the wing for extra gaso- 
line required for special operations, thus 
eliminating the very vexing problem, faced 
in previous fighters, of rigging and unrig- 
ging special tanks, which formed protuber- 
ances from the fuselage, increasing the re- 
sistance and reducing the speed of the plane. 

The body of the airplane is a chrome 
molybdenum tube structure, with bracing of 
swaged tie rods and duralumin tubes. In 
addition to the ordinary air and landing 
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loads, it is designed to sustain the stress of 
launching from a catapult and of landing 
in the arresting gear of an aircraft carrier. 
The engine mount is of tubular steel con- 
struction and is built integral with the fuse- 
lage framework, reducing the amount of 
work required in the assembly of the air- 
plane. 

The tail surfaces and particularly the con- 
trol surfaces are very sturdy and rigid in 
construction and are laid out to obtain 
steadiness of motion in maneuvers, as the 
paramount importance of gunnery empha- 
sizes the necessity of a steady gun platform. 

The land type landing gear incorporates 
the standard Boeing oleo unit, but the ar- 
rangement of the members of the gear is 
worthy of note. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in a number of landing 
gears on account of excessive lateral motion 
of the wheels as they retract under the im- 
pact of alighting. This particular design 
is unique in that no lateral motion at all is 
involved. The float landing gear is readily 
substituted for the land gear, and consists 
of one central float and two wing floats for 
lateral stability. It is claimed that without 
sacrificing any features contributing to sea- 
worthiness and handling on the water, the 
air resistance has been reduced to the point 
where no appreciable loss in high speed is 
entailed by the conversion from land plane 
to seaplane. The main float in the first air- 
plane was of wood construction, but in pro- 
duction it will be of duralumin, special con- 
sideration being given to facility in catapult- 
ing. 

EMERGENCY FLOTATION SYSTEM 

In this airplane, for the first time, a sys- 
tem of emergency flotation, for use in case 
of a forced landing of the land plane in the 
water, has been made an integral part of 
the design of the airplane (incidentally 
demonstrating that the demand for this 
equipment which had been made by the 
Navy, was not impractical of accomplish- 
ment, as many designers had believed). The 
essence of the system, as in other equip- 
ment for the same purpose, is collapsible 
fabric floats, permanently attached to the 
airplane structure and capable of inflation 
when needed, the important difference be- 
ing that the center of buoyancy of this sys- 
tem is so located that the airplane will float 
in the water with the body axis approxi- 
mately horizontal. The gas used for infla- 
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tion in this case is carbon dioxide carried 
in the airplane in liquid form. <A simple 
single-operation control, ready to hand of 
the pilot, is provided. 

The details of the gunnery installation 
and arresting gear installation have not been 
disclosed, but are said to represent a step 
in advance one previous installations. 


PROPELLER UseEp 

The Pratt and Whitney “Wasp” engine 
is used. It is a radial, air cooled engine of 
400 hp. A metal propeller of the Standard 
Steel Propeller Company type is used with- 
out a spinner. The cowling is faired into 
a fixed nose piece behind the propeller, and 
is vented in such a way that control of tem- 
peratures of the engine may be obtained. 

The pilot’s cockpit is roomy and comfort- 
able despite the large number of controls 
and connections which radiate from this lo- 
cation, due, in some measure, to locating 
some of the fuel tankage in the wings. Con- 
trols have been laid out following previous 
practice as closely as the added number of 
controls permitted. The instrument board 
layout follows the usual grouping of instru- 
ments of similar purpose to simplify obser- 
vation. The pilot is located with a special 
view to fighting vision, and is provided with 
an adjustable seat to raise the height of the 
pilot’s eye for a precision landing. The rud- 
der pedals have an adjustment fore and aft 
to provide comfortable positions for pilots 
of different statures. 


STANDARD STEEL 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Torpedo Tactics 

Naval and Military Record, October 109. 
—lInter-battleship torpedo attacks formed 
one of the features of the recent exercises 
of the Atlantic Fleet, which, of course, is 
quite in the usual course. The attacks were 
delivered by night, and, being pre-arranged, 
could not be expected to possess much in- 
structional valve outside the practice with 
the weapons. But the conditions under 
which these attacks were made, give us an 
idea as to the official view of the use of the 
torpedo to a capital ship. She might get in 
a deadly blow against an unsuspecting ad- 
versary under the cloak of the night; gun- 
fire would reveal the attacker with its first 
flash, presuming that her presence had not 
been observed ; a torpedo might accomplish 
its work like a terrible bolt from the black. 
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Whilst this may be a legitimate hypothesis, 
it is taking rather a lot for granted. It is 
easy to concede that the battleships may have 
every light masked and would therefore be 
mere shadows in the darkness. But that one 
should see the other, sufficiently at any rate, 
to enable her to lay a torpedo without being 
seen herself, appears to be stretching proba- 
bility rather far. 

Unless this secrecy is taken for granted, 
we quite fail to see the advantage of the tor- 
pedo over gun attack under these conditions, 
Several salvos could be got off, whilst a tor- 
pedo is covering its range, and with the use 
of searchlights, these should find their mark, 
As to whether one torpedo hit may not prove 
more immediately effective than several well- 
ranged salvos, this is a debatable point. But 
the chances of one torpedo hit, even under 
such circumstances as are here presupposed, 
are infinitely smaller than the chances of 
placing several salvos. In the late Atlantic 
Fleet exercises the night torpedo attacks 
were delivered at a range of two miles. A 
torpedo would take four minutes to cover 
that distance; a heavy shell would take less 
than five seconds. The only convincing ar- 
gument that we have yet met for the inclu- 
sion of the torpedo in the armament of the 
capital ship is that it may give her some 
sort of chance should all her guns be dis- 
abled. 

Von Spee hesitated to close Cradock’s 
doomed ships at Coronel in the final stages 
of the action lest they might use their tor- 
pedoes, and possibly this is the reason why 
no rescue work could be attempted. But 
the Atlantic Fleet exercises were not based 
upon any such forlorn hope idea. They 
demonstrated the view that the torpedo is 
one of the primary weapons of attack for 
the capital ship, a view which still has to be 
justified, since the Great War produced 
nothing to confirm it. 


VALUE OF THE TORPEDO 

Indeed, outside of the torpedo specialists, 
there is a tendency to regard the torpedo as 
a somewhat overrated weapon. Its destruc- 
tive powers, employed as they are against the 
most vulnerable portion of a ship, are be- 
yond question, but the extent to which they 
can be used successfully is comparatively 
small. The submarine, of course, is the ideal 
medium for underwater attack, but since tt 
is agreed that the submarine has passed the 
peak of her powers, and that progress in 
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anti-submarine methods render her less 
formidable than she was, does not the same 
thing correspondingly apply to the torpedo? 
Destroyer attacks in a fleet action certainly 
necessitate a modification of what may be 
called straightforward battle tactics. If 
there were no destroyers, and by the same 
token no torpedos, in the scheme of a fleet 
action, it is reasonably certain that gunfire 
would be employed to more decisive effect. 
Of course, it may be argued conversely that 
this is a good argument for the torpedo. At 
Jutland our flotillas, handled with magnifi- 
cent skill and courage, did bag a German 
battleship whilst the High Seas Fleet was 
getting away and which battleship, other- 
wise, would have escaped. On their side, 
the Germans disabled the Marlborough. 

But were these results adequate to the 
terrible loss in life and material on both sides 
which went to their achievement? We are 
referring to the value of the torpedo in naval 
actions only in this consideration. Against 
helpless and undefended ships, like mer- 
chantmen, any projectile will do its job. 
The torpedo is useful for delivering a coup 
de grace, because it is sure of an underwater 
hit against an immobilized target, whereas 
a heavy shell will ricochet. All this is not 
to say that the torpedo has not a very dis- 
tinctive value. The real point is that this 
value has again and again been set too high. 
As far back as the ’seventies this process 
of overestimation began, when Mr. Childers, 
the First Lord, told the House of Commons 
it was improbable we should ever build any 
more battleships owing to the destructive 
potentialities of the torpedo boat. The same 
thing was said when the submarine reached 
the practicable stage. The late Sir Percy 
Scott was saying it down to the time of his 
death. We go on developing the torpedo, 
and have now given it a range equal to the 
Mark IV. 12-inch gun of twenty years ago, 
but have we increased its value? 


A QUESTION OF PROPORTIONS 


The truth is that the growth of special- 
ism has developed a tendency to get away 
from proper proportions. The torpedo can 
never be anything more than an adjunct to 
the gun, so far as surface warships are 
concerned. In a duel between the torpedo 
vessel, pure and simple, and the gun vessel, 
pure and simple, the odds upon the latter 
knocking out the former before she could 
get in a hit, are manifestly prodigious. For 
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this reason, the torpedo vessel goes armed 
with guns so as to try and defend herself 
whilst she is counting upon her railway 
speed to dash in and dash out. Chemical 
methods in the form of smoke screens may 
give the torpedo vessel a new value, al- 
though it is difficult to imagine how, if she 
conceals herself from her victim, she is go- 
ing to see her victim. There are those who 
predict that the deadly weapon of the fu- 
ture will be the aérial torpedo, but this is 
looking to quite another set of conditions, 
which as yet are literally in the air. 
Whether the warship will not be able to deal 
with the aircraft in much the same way as 
she deals with the destroyer as soon as the 
aircraft becomes as definitely formidable, 
has yet to be seen. And the aérial torpedo 
does not get under a ship’s bilge. 

It all comes to this, that the gun remains, 
and will remain, the paramount weapon of 
naval warfare. All other weapons may com- 
bine to subdue it; they will never supplant 
it. The one exception to this is the sub- 
marine, which has the ability to deny the 
gunners a target. Logically, she should 
have replaced the destroyer, and the only 
reason which can be assumed why she has 
not done so, is because the destroyer is 
designed to perform other functions than 
trying to torpedo enemy ships. Our latest 
cruisers are reported to be fitted with more 
torpedo tubes than any destroyer carries. 
But they are not, like capital ships, intended 
to fight pitched battles against heavy guns, 
and it is conceivable that their very versa- 
tile work may bring occasions when a 2I- 
inch torpedo might do a more effective job 
than a salvo of 8-inch shells. Further, we 
grant the defensive moral value of such an 
armament. The one defect we find is that 
they must necessarily carry a large number 
of torpedo ranks and ratings and that this 
addition to their complements may not rep- 
resent corresponding value in general action 
stations. 


The Effective Life of a Warship 


Naval and Military Record. October 26. 
—QOn the completion of the light cruiser 
Calcutta in 1919, she was sent out to the 
America and West Indies Station. There 
she still remains as flagship. But she is 
due to arrive at Chatham at the end of 
December for a big refit. The naval estab- 
lishment at Bermuda is adequate to carry- 
ing out the normal maintenance work of 
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the squadron, but not to undertaking a big 
refit. The fact that the Calcutta has been 
able to remain on the station in continuous 
service for more than eight years raises 
some interesting considerations on the ques- 
tion of the effective life of a warship. Mo- 
dern practice is to set a definite age limit for 
the various classes quite irrespective of the 
character of a ship’s career. One vessel 
may have had a most active existence; an- 
other of corresponding type may have done 
relatively little work, yet both are regarded 
as similarly obsolete by mere virtue of their 
age. 

The principle upon which this arbitrary 
method is based is the conclusion that a war- 
ship will have become totally outclassed by 
the progress of improvements during the 
period assigned. It is not so much a ques- 
tion as to whether she is worn out as a sea- 
going craft as it is of her combatant quali- 
ties. But under the pressure of economic 
considerations the Admiralty have recently 
revised their standard and added another 
five years to the effective life of a cruiser. 
That a large number of perfectly serviceable 
ships have been sold out of the service during 
the past few years under the indiscriminate 
method of assessing value by age only, is 
beyond question. The plea that this system 
ensures to Great Britain the most efficient 
fleet in the world is all very well in its way, 
but it is both wasteful and expensive. In 
the case of ships-of-the-line, there may be 
something to say for it. In the case of 
cruisers, which are required for such numer- 
ous and varied duties, it seems a rather fu- 
tile process. A ship is not worn out until 
she is worn out, to put it Irish fashion; 
sometimes this may happen well within 
twenty years; sometimes it may not occur 
within forty years. Let us recall the crui- 
sers of four decades ago—the Edgar class, 
for example. Presuming those vessels re- 
mained seaworthy, would anybody contend 
that they would be of no use at all in war- 
time? 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Out of the foregoing consideration there 
naturally arises the question as to how far 
it might be worth while to modernize war- 
ships which remained perfectly sound in 
hull, but were outclassed by more recent 
types in their fighting qualities. Let it be 
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most exact science. A ship is designed to 
mount certain guns, to support certain ar- 
mor, and steam at a certain speed. All 
calculations of stress and strain are made 
accordingly. When once reconstruction be- 
gins, in the form of new armament or a 
modification of protective qualities, there js 
no knowing where it will end. In any case, 
it is such a costly business as not to be worth 
while. Indeed, the Admiralty came to this 
conclusion after the reconstruction of the 
two small, light-draught battleships Barfleur 
and Centurion, built for service in China, 
which were radically altered about twenty 
years ago. They were so far from success- 
ful in their new guise that the considered 
opinion was expressed that it would have 
been cheaper to build new vessels. 

But evolution in cruiser types is not so 
rapid nowadays as to render this process of 
outclassing such a serious consideration. 
During the past decade changes have been 
mainly in the direction of increased speed. 
The turbine is a more durable form of 
engine under continuous service than the re- 
ciprocating type, and we have heard of an 
instance in which a senior engineer officer 
declared that practically all he had had to 
do was to “‘sit upon the casing” throughout 
a whole commission. For such duties as 
patrol and convoy work a comparatively old 
cruiser (so long as she was_ generally 
effective) would be quite adequate. We 
may recall the excellent account which some 
of our older cruisers gave of themselves 
during the Great War, notably the Kent, 
which in the Battle of the Falklands, after 
eleven years’ continuous service, actually de- 
veloped a speed of 2 knots more than she 
had been designed for. It may be pointed 
out that several of our capital ships have 
lately undergone what is technically called 
reconstruction in being fitted with bulges. 
But this new feature is outside of what is 
generally understood by the term, which re- 
lates to armament and armor. And the cost 
of these changes is believed to be more than 
twice as much as it would have been had the 
bulges been built into the hulls during the 
course of construction. 


Tue “EGGSHELL” FALLACY 


Mr. Bridgeman made a great deal of 
capital out of the suggestion of Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, at the Geneva Conference, that we 
had a great potential reserve of cruisers in 
our big ocean liners. He ridiculed the idea 
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that an armed merchantman can be regarded 
as a war cruiser in the accepted signification 
of the term. This is true. A passenger 
steamer armed with 6-inch guns is a very 
poor substitute for a specially-designed war- 
ship similarly armed. But because of this 
comparison it does not follow that the armed 
merchantman has no value at all. On the 
contrary, she has very real value. We have 
heard adverse criticism of auxiliary cruisers 
during the Great War on the grounds that 
their gunnery was so poor. This is a simple 
example of confused reasoning. 


Naval Hegemony in the 
Mediterranean and the Pacific 


La Revue Maritime, September.—The 
English press invites attention to the fact 
that the concentration of the main naval 
forces of England is no longer in any 
manner a defensive measure against France, 
which has become the friend of England. 
The recent aspirations of Italy do not con- 
stitute a menace to English organizations 
any more than the establishment of equally 
strong forces at Malta constitutes a menace 
to the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. The recent move of the Ad- 
miralty in refraining from attaching the two 
Nelsons to Malta is very wise. It shows 
that England has no intention to take the 
offensive against any one in that zone. 

England only desires to pursue her policy 
in view of any eventualities in the Pacific 
and in order to maintain a long strategic 
chain between Malta and Singapore. The 
term hegemony is furthermore vague as re- 
gards the Pacific, which covers almost one 
fourth of the globe. What it actually means 
is the commercial highways. From the 
territorial point of view, England has even 
a greater interest in the Pacific than the 
United States and Japan; from the military 
viewpoint, these two countries have a greater 
interest. However, Australia has the most 
extensive seacoast in the Pacific and is 
easily vulnerable in case of a Japanese in- 
vasion. 

The crucial problem of the Pacific is that 
of bases. A British Fleet could not go from 
the Mediterranean to Japan without mak- 
ing several calls in order to provision. 
Upon arriving, such fleet could not blockade 
Yokohama nor close the Japanese sea. A 
base of operation would have to be created. 
Singapore is too far, but Hong-Kong could 
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be used for the interruption of communica- 
tions between Japan and her chief source 
of supplies—China. 

It is difficult to see how Japan could take 
the offensive effectively with a strong fleet. 
In fact, Japan occupies a particularly domi- 
nant position from the defensive point of 
view, and seeks only to defeat any plan of 
attack in her waters. On the other hand, 
the British Empire is in a better position to 
guard the commercial routes of the Pacific, 
having the Australian Navy, several bases 
in her dominions and the Far East Fleet, 
with a whole series of bases distributed be- 
tween Aden and Hong-Kong. 

United States, no doubt, has some islands, 
very scattered, in the Pacific, and a fleet 
called the “Pacific Fleet”; but the latter 
does not advance in the Pacific any more 
than does the English Atlantic Fleet in the 
Atlantic. When the United States Pacific 
Fleet went from Honolulu to Australia, that 
fleet no doubt possessed hegemony ; no naval 
force could have disputed the advance; but 
that does not constitute a permanent su- 
premacy. England does not seek it; she 
desires only to possess the freedom of the 
seas for her traffic and to protect her 
dominions against any aggression. It is 
possible to dominate the Mediterranean with 
a powerful fleet, like that of Malta, if one 
holds its two extremities; but such hege- 
mony over a water area as immense as that 
of the Pacific is impossible. 


Beach Machine Gun Firing 
Against Unarmored Boats 


Infantry Journal, November.—The rifle 
companies of the Hawaiian Division have 
recently completed a very interesting course 
of experimental machine gun firing from 
the beach line of Waialua Bay on the island 
of Oahu. All infantry officers who have 
served in the Hawaiian Division in recent 
years will remember that, in addition to the 
prescribed equipment, each rifle company 
there has four machine guns. In July of 
this year the department commander di- 
rected that the rifle companies fire machine 
guns, emplaced on the beach, at targets 
representing tows of incoming small boats. 
The details of constructing and operating 
the targets were left to the brigade com- 
manders. This paper describes the manner 
in which the Twenty-first Brigade worked 
out the problem. 
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First, it was necessary to improvise a 
target that would float and look like a loaded 
boat. Sled-like rafts, eighteen feet by six 
feet, were the result. The runners were 
three-inch by twelve inch timbers. Three 
cross pieces, three inches by twelve inches by 
six feet, were mortised on the upper edges of 
the runners of each raft, one a foot from 
each end and one in the middle. Two-by- 
fours nailed across the raft at intervals of 
two feet supported the targets. The two-by- 
fours and crosspieces were mortised so that 
targets could be set at irregular intervals, 
giving a more or less staggered formation 





Tow or TARGETS 
Before the Firing 


and representing boats loaded with men. 
Twenty-four type “F” targets (prone sil- 
houette) were mounted on each raft, and 
when the rafts were launched the tops of 
the targets were twenty-four inches above 
the water line. A tow of two of these rafts 
connected by thirty-six-foot steel cables 
looked very much like a landing-party tow. 

For the mechanical operation of pulling 
in the targets, a large steel pulley was at- 
tached to a tree on the beach, so located with 
reference to the road and the beach line that 
a truck driven along the road _ practically 
parallel to the beach could haul in the tow. 
A tow line of eleven hundred yards of 
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flexible, tinned, aircraft cable (one-eighth 
inch) allowed a range of at least one thou- 
sand yards. A small motorboat towed the 
rafts out from the beach, cut loose, got out 
of the field of fire, and returned to shore. 
The truck, with cable attached, was then 
driven down the road at a rate of four miles 
per hour, towing the target toward shore. 
In order to preserve the cable and protect 
the pulley from grit and other foreign 
matter, there were two men near the pulley, 
one with a dry rag to clean the cable and the 
other with a rag saturated with lubricating 
oil to prevent corrosion. Thirty minutes 





Tow or TARGETS 
After 3,000 rounds had been fired at ranges 
of from 1,000 to 400 yards. 


were required to tow the targets out and pull 
them back again. Empty cans (three to five 
gallon capacity), attached to the cable by 
means of a soft copper wire at intervals of 
about fifty yards, served as buoys. 

For the operation of the targets, the 
following personnel was used: one field 
officer in charge ; an officer with field glasses, 
who was constantly on watch to observe the 
waters and make sure that the field of fire 
was clear ; one officer and eight enlisted men 
(in bathing suits) to launch and land the 
rafts and to attach the buoys to the cable; 
one officer and two men to mark and paste 
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targets; one officer and one man with the 
truck; an officer and six enlisted men along 
the cable between the pulley and the truck 
to safeguard the cable and traffic, and to 
transmit signals from the beach to the officer 
with the truck. In addition to the usual 
safety precautions, an officer was stationed 
in the rear of each machine gun emplace- 
ment. He watched the safety officer for 
signals and prevented the gunner from firing 
when the field of fire was not clear or after 
the signal to cease firing. 

Eight machine guns were emplaced along 
the beach line, a battery of four at intervals 
of approximately one hundred feet for 
frontal fire, and two on each flank for flank- 
ing fire. As was expected, the frontal fire 
proved much more effective. The neces- 
sary safety precautions made it impractic- 
able to have the machine guns lay down fire 
along a final protective line. 

Problems were fired with one, two, four 
and eight machine guns, at ranges com- 
mencing at one thousand yards and coming 
in to three hundred to four hundred yards. 
The results were most satisfactory. During 
the daylight firing and when illumination 
was used at night, there were no instances 
in which a target escaped being hit, and us- 
ually each target was hit a number of times. 

A problem was fired at 4:30 A.M. in which 
four machine guns were emplaced on the 
beach for frontal fire. The targets were 
taken out one thousand yards and towed in 
under cover of darkness. No illumination 
of any kind was used to assist the gunners 
in picking up their targets, nor was tracer 
ammunition used. The targets were ap- 
proximately three hundred yards from the 
beach before the men at the guns discovered 
them. All four guns opened fire and con- 
tinued to fire until the targets were about 
fifty yards off shore. The proportionate 
number of hits for rounds fired was much 
smaller than that of daylight firing, and 
practically all of the hits were from 
ricochets. 

A similar problem was fired at 7:30 P.M., 
except that a searchlight illuminated the 
targets and the guns fired tracer ammuni- 
tion. In this problem the gunners were able 
to pick the targets up readily at one thous- 
and yards, and kept up a continuous fire 
until each gun had expended one thousand 
rounds. The number of hits was approxi- 
mately the same as that in the average day- 
light problem. 
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At eight-thirty the same evening, another 
problem was fired with the bay illuminated 
by infantry rocket flares. The short range 
of the flares made it impossible for the 
gunners to pick up the targets until they 
were about five hundred yards off shore. 
From this range on to two hundred yards, 
when the firing was stopped, the target 
were clearly visible at all times. 

The firing created a great deal of interest 
and many observers were always on hand 
The men who operated the guns not only 
learned a lot, but also got a great ‘“‘kick” out 
of the experience. 

The results of firing demonstrate very 
clearly that: 

(a) Machine guns properly emplaced 
along the beach line are absolutely effective 
against tows of unarmored boats one thous- 
and yards or less off shore during daylight. 

(b) To defend a beach line properly 
against landing forces at night it is essential 
that the inshore waters be illuminated. 

(c) The splash during daylight and tracer 
bullets at night make laying on the target 
very easy. 

(d) It is perfectly practicable for the 
members of rifle companies to serve beach 
machine guns. They must know thoroughly 
how to operate the guns and reduce stop- 
pages, but they need not be highly trained in 
laying. 


CURRENT ARTICLES AND BOOKS 

Technical papers read before the Society 
of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
at its November sessions : 

“Car Float Strength and Deflection.”— 
Professor Evers Burtner, Member, and 
Richard H. Tingey, Visitor. 

“The Design of Superstructures for 
Large Passenger Ships.’’—Carl E. Petersen, 
Member, and Lorentz Hansen, Visitor. 

“The Wampanoag, the Fastest Ship in the 
World, 1868.”—James Swan, Member. 

“The Submarine of Today,’—Lawrence 
Y. Spear, Member. 

“Model Tests with Adjustable Blade Pro- 
pellers.”—Captain William McEntee, (CC), 
U.S.N., Council Member. 

“Tank Steamer Fires and Explosions.”— 
Robert L. Hague, Member. 

“What is Naval Aviation Doing ?’’—Cap- 
tain Emory S. Land (CC), U.S.N., Mem- 


ber. 
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EUROPEAN SECURITY PROBLEMS 


RENEWED CONFERENCE ON ARMS LIMITA- 
TION.—As decided at the League of Nations 
Assembly in September, the Preparatory 
Commission for an Armament Limitation 
Conference met at Geneva on November 30. 
The meeting was given added significance 
by the fact that the Soviet Republic for 
the first time sent a delegation. The United 
States was represented by Hugh Wilson, 
our Minister to Switzerland. On the first 
day of the Conference the Soviet delegation 
came forward with a sweeping proposal for 
complete abolition of sea, land, and air 
forces within ten years. The Russian pro- 
posals were viewed favorably by Germany, 
both nations standing to gain in relative 
strength by the reductions proposed. It re- 
mained assured, however, that France and 
Great Britain, supported also by the United 
States, would insist that the scope of the 
present meeting be limited to the agenda, 
which provided only for the appointment of 
a special committee to take up security 
problems. Security, according to the French 
thesis, must precede disarmament. 


Russia, GERMANY, JAPAN.—Prior to the 
Geneva Conference, M. Litvinoff, head of 
the Soviet delegation, on November 25 held 
an extended conversation with Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann at Berlin. Afterward it 
was announced that the German and Soviet 
Governments would stand together for defi- 
nite steps toward arms limitation, in opposi- 
tion to the French idea of security first ; and 
it was suggested that in this stand they ex- 
pected support from some of the lesser pow- 
ers. Earlier in the month Herr Stresemann 
had visited Vienna, one of the chief pur- 
poses of his visit being to secure Austrian 
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aid in the Geneva Parley and in League ac- 
tivities in general. 

Writing on November 28, J. W. Hall 
(Upton Close), a recognized authority in 
Far Eastern affairs, declared that there was 
a strong likelihood of Japan’s supporting 
Germany and Russia on the disarmament 
question, and that there was evidence of a 
Russo-Japanese rapprochement in other 
fields. He called attention to the approach- 
ing visit of Viscount Goto, former Japanese 
premier, to Moscow in December to work 
for an agreement between Japan, Russia, 
and Germany both in international politics 
and in the economic field. 


PoLisH-LITHUANIAN DISTURBANCE.— 
Probably as a gesture before the Geneva 
Conference, to manifest her rdle as a peace- 
maker and her significance in European 
affairs, the Soviet Government in mid-No- 
vember sent a note to Poland which in 
effect warned her against hostilities with 
Lithuania. The note deplored the strained 
relations of the two countries, called atten- 
tion to signs of “increasing disaccord,” and 
declared the belief that ‘preservation of the 
peace depended more on Poland than on 
Lithuania.” 

The note was also an indication of Soviet 
opposition to Poland’s insistence that the 
League of Nations Council be taken as the 
final arbiter in the Polish-Lithuanian dispute 
over Vilna. The Council several years ago 
recognized Poland’s claim to Vilna, but 
Lithuania refused to.accept the decision and 
has since declined to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the Warsaw Government. The 
question was scheduled for reconsideration 
at the League Council meeting in December 
and both Marshal Pilsudski and Premier 
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Waldemaras of Lithuania planned to be 
present to present the rival claims. 


PotisH Repty to Soviet Note.—As a 
reply to the Soviet warning, Poland pre- 
pared a note which was handed on Novem- 
ber 28 to the Soviet Government and to 
other powers. The note declared that Po- 
land had no designs against Lithuanian terri- 
tory or government, and that she had made 
every effort to resume normal relations with 
Lithuania but had been frustrated by the 
obstinate attitude of the Kovno Government. 


UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


MexicaAN Orr LAw DecLaAreD UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL.—By a unanimous verdict the 
Mexican Supreme Court on November 17 
granted the appeal of the Mexican Petrol- 
eum Company, an American concern, re- 
straining the Mexican Government from 
canceling its oil permits. The court declared 
unconstitutional because retroactive Sec- 
tions 14 and 15 of the new oil law, the first 
of which substitutes fifty-year concessions 
for oil titles acquired before 1917, and the 
second of which declares forfeited titles of 
oil lands acquired after 1917, for which no 
applications for confirmatory titles were 
made within a year after the new law went 
into effect (January I, 1927). 

The decision, though applying only to the 
case before the court, gave promise of a 
series of rulings which would relieve the 
restrictions on American oil companies in 
Mexico and iron out the difficulties between 
the United States and Mexican Govern- 
ments. According to Mexican procedure, 
however, a law becomes unconstitutional 
only after five adverse decisions of the 
Supreme Court, and even so the Mexican 
Government has declared that the court's 
decisions “can never be obligatory upon the 
legislative powers.” 


Gomez, Reset LEADER, SHot.—General 
Gomez, last to be taken of the prominent 
leaders in the recent Mexican rebellion, was 
captured and put to death on November 5. 
Gomez with a handful of followers had 
been in hiding in the mountains of Vera 
Cruz. A son of peasants of almost pure 
Indian stock, he was Obregon’s chief aid 
against Carranza, and under Calles com- 
manded at the port of Vera Cruz. 
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UNITED STATES AND NEAR EAST 


TROUBLE Over NILE DAm.—Some ex- 
citement was caused in England by a report 
early in November that the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation of New York had 
been granted a concession for the construc- 
tion of a $20,000,000 dam across the Blue 
Nile where it emerges from Lake Trana 
in Abyssinia. Such a dam is needed for the 
control of waters irrigating the cotton 
fields of Sudan and Egypt as well as in 
Abyssinia, but the treaty of 1902 between 
Great Britain and Abyssinia provides that 
no such work may be undertaken “except in 
agreement with the British Government.” 
Subsequently it appeared that the Abyssinian 
representative in the United States had not 
granted a contract and did not plan to do 
so without British approval, although for 
some time Abyssinia has been protesting to 
the League against British-Italian agree- 
ments covering water and rail privileges in 
her territory. 


AMERICANS TO SHARE Mosut OIL.— 
After months of negotiations an agreement 
was announced on November 5 providing 
for division of oil development rights in the 
Mosul region of Iraq in equal shares to 
American, British, French, and Dutch com- 
panies. America’s twenty-five per cent in- 
terest will in turn be shared among five 
American companies. The original con- 
cession from Turkey was secured by the 
Turkish Petroleum Company, organized by 
C. S. Gulbenkian, an Armenian, who will 
take a five per cent royalty on all oil pro- 
duced under the present arrangement. 


TURKISH AMBASSADOR IN WASHINGTON. 

-Resumption of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Turkey was 
completed with the arrival in Washington 
on November 28 of Ahmed Moukhtar Bey, 
the recently appointed Turkish ambassador. 
The American envoy, Ambassador Joseph 
Grew, has for some time been at Angora, 
taking up the work of Rear Admiral Bristol. 
At the time of the Turkish representative’s 
arrival, there was some objection to his 
being received by our Government, on the 
ground that the Senate had rejected the 
Treaty of Lausanne with Turkey, and our 
relations with that country are carried on 
only under a modus vivendi. The State De- 
partment held, however, that the decision to 
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send and receive representatives was fully 
within the President’s power. 


CHANGES IN AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE. 
—An article on Foreign Debts, in the No- 
vember issue of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Information Service, gives interesting 
figures showing the change of the United 
States from an agricultural to an industrial 
nation and the effect on our foreign trade. 
We now import more raw materials than 
we export, and export more manufactured 
goods than we import. Since our exports 
are chiefly manufactured goods, our foreign 
trade will not develop passively as in earlier 
days, but must depend on our securing 
markets abroad in competition with pro- 
ducers of other lands. Figures showing 
these changes follow: 


1880 1910-14 1924 1926 
Exports of raw materials 
and foodstuffs ....... 61% 30% 38% 34% 
Exports of manufactured 
0 ARE ae ee 15% 47% 49% 52% 
Imports of raw materials 
and foodstuffs ...... 35% 46% 46% 53% 
Imports of manufactured 
UE A ane 46% 42% 390% 20% 


AMERICAN SCHEMES TO END War.— 
With the United States taking a passive 
part in the Geneva Conference, American 
politicians came forward with various plans 
to promote world peace. Conspicuous 
among these was the plan of Senator Capper 
to introduce a resolution in Congress wh‘ch 
would put that body on record as favoring 
treaties with France, and “other like-minded 
nations,” renouncing war and adopting arbi- 
tration instead. The treaties would define 
an “aggressor nation” as one that went to 
war after having agreed on arbitration, and 
would pledge the treaty powers not to sup- 
port such a nation. Senator Borah thought 
it was useless to try to define an aggressor 
nation, and still favored “outlawing war.” 
President Coolidge in an interview on No- 
vember 25 questioned whether there was 
any short cut to peace by outlawing war or 
otherwise, and. called attention to constitu- 
tional difficulties in the way of such treaties, 
as well as the American policy of non-inter- 
ference in the affairs of other nations. 
However, he thought such treaties might be 
useful as declarations of policy. 
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FRANCE 


DEATH OF SULTAN OF Morocco.—Moulai 
Yusef, Sultan of Morocco, died of uremia 
at Fez on November 17. He was forty-six 
years old and had ruled sixteen years, re- 
maining through this period completely loyal 
to the French protectorate. He was suc- 
ceded by his third son, Mulai Mohammed 
Humada, a boy of fourteen, who was se- 
lected as best suited for the position. 


BANDIT CAPTIVES RANSOMED.—Yves 
Steeg, nephew of the French Governor 
General of Morocco, another Frenchman, 
and two women companions, who were 
captured by Moroccan brigands about a 
month before, were ransomed at the end of 
November by payment of $400,000 in cash 
and a caravan load of gifts. Two captive 
children were released at the same time. 
The French Government is planning a puni- 
tive expedition into the region where the 
bandits operate. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


DEBATE ON RULES OF SEA WARFARE, 
(From New York Times, November 11).— 
London, November 10.—Lord Wester 
Wemyss, commander of the British Fleet in 
the Dardanelles and later First Sea Lord, 
urged in the House of Lords today that 
Great Britain give formal notice to the 
world of her intention to denounce the 
Declaration of Paris treaty of 1856 and 
assert her intention in any future wars to 
exercise her “ancient historic right,” given 
up then to search neutral ships at sea and 
confiscate merchandise destined to enemy 
countries. 

It was a purely academic discussion, one 
of those brilliant, impotent debates which 
occasionally hold the floor of the British 
upper house and afford observers an insight 
into the Empire’s varied viewpoints on all 
manner of world questions. 

Earl Stanhope, Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, quickly assured Lord Wemyss that 
it was impossible to withdraw from the 
seventy-year obligation even if Britain 
wished to and he said he doubted the ad- 
vantage of doing so. 

The address of Lord Wemyss, a blunt 
outspoken expression of expert opinion on 
naval matters, is recognized here as the true 
vew of the Admiralty apart from the civil 
side, 
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“Every Englishman knows in a general 
way that his safety and even the national 
existence depend entirely on the Navy,” 
said the Admiral, “but he has the vaguest 
idea of what a fleet does. Its chief power 
lies not in guns or torpedoes, but in the 
immemorial right of all belligerents to sup- 
press entirely all sea-borne supplies of 
enemies on which the enemies’ continued 
resistance must depend. 

“That right is ancient, historic and uni- 
versally recognized as the law of nations. 
Command of the sea is essential, as this 
country without it cannot continue to wage 
war at all. The right to suppress enemies’ 
supplies is of greater importance to us than 
any one else.” 

It was because Germany’s supplies were 
able to reach her via neutral countries, he 
went on, that the German Fleet was able to 
stay in port throughout the war and the 
British Fleet was unable to reach and de- 
stroy it. 

“The inability of our navy to bring direct 
pressure on the German Fleet was a direct 
result of the Declaration of Paris,’ he 
added. 

He argued that the declaration was not a 
treaty, but merely a declaration of intent 
never ratified, and there was no reason, legal 
or moral, why any signatory might not end 
it If Britain let her fleet exercise full 
power Over enemies’ supplies in future wars 
there would be no need to raise great 
armies. It would secure Europe to a large 
degree against the prolongation and spread- 
ing of any military conflagration which 
broke out. 

Only one other sentence was significant : 

“No trader, of whatever nationality, but 
owes a debt to the British Fleet for the 
safety of his ventures at sea.” 

Lord Stanhope immediately pointed out 
to Lord Wemyss that he only referred to 
one clause in the agreement. Part of the 
declaration prohibited privateering and an- 
other ruled that a blockade in order to be 
obligatory must be effective. 


British Cur CRuISER PROGRAM.—The 
First Lord of the British Admiralty an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on No- 
vember 16 that only one of the three cruisers 
provided under the 1925 program would be 
laid down this year. He gave as the reason 
for this step the situation disclosed at the 
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Geneva Conference and the hope that the 
efforts which failed there might be renewed 
later with more success. 


BALKAN STATES 

DEATH OF RUMANIAN PREMIER.—On 
November 24 Jon Bratiano, Premier and for 
sixteen years political dictator of Rumania, 
died suddenly at Bucharest from blood 
poisoning after an operation. He was buried 
simply on the family estate at Florica, 
Rumania. For the Liberal Party (really 
the conservative element in the country) his 
death came inopportunely, as he was in the 
midst of efforts to strengthen the present 
regency in Rumania against the followers 
of Carol, and to maintain his own ascend- 
ancy against the agitation of the Peasants’ 
Party for free elections and changes in the 
Regency Council. 

Upon his death the Regency Council ap- 
pointed his younger brother Vintila, former 
Minister of Finance, to succeed as premier, 
and Vintila also became head of the Liberal 
Party. There was some talk of a coalition 
cabinet, but the Peasant Party refused to 
take part. 

CaroList ENvoy FREEp.—The_ court- 
martial in Rumania of M. Manoilescu, 
former under-secretary of finance, on 
charges of complicity in a Carolist plot 
ended in the acquital of the prisoner. In 
a long oration on November 11 M. 
Manoilescu declared that Prince Carol did 
not seek the throne but only a seat on the 
Regency Council. He referred to the 
Prince’s fear that Rumania was heading 
toward a republic. Following his acquital a 
new law was promulgated increasing the 
penalties for attempts to overthrow the 
present disposition of the throne. 


FRANCO-JUGOSLAV TREATY RATIFIED.— 
Following its ratification by the Jugoslav 
Parliament, the text of the new security 
treaty between France and Jugoslavia was 
published on November 26. This corre- 
sponds with existing treaties made by 
France with Czechoslovakia and Rumania, 
except that its duration is for only five 
years. The main clauses provide that if 
either nation is attacked “the two govern- 
ments will without delay agree on respective 
action to be exercised within the terms of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, with 
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a view towards safeguarding their legitimate 
national interests, and maintaining the order 
established by the treaties of which one or the 
other is signatory.” There are no specific 
promises of military aid, but the agreement 
aims to provide for common action against 
such changes in the status quo as a union of 
Germany and Austria or possible extension 
of Italian influence in the Balkans. 


ITALY 


ALBANIAN ALLIANCE STRENGTHENED.— 
The ratification of the Franco-Jugoslav 
Treaty caused much agitation in Italy. By 
way of reply, although negotiations had al- 
ready been completed, Italy and Albania on 
November 26 ratified a new treaty strength- 
ening the previous treaty of alliance by 
making the pledges of cooperation reciprocal 
in case either nation is attacked. The 
former treaty only bound Italy to aid Al- 
bania. The present treaty extends for 
twenty years, and makes Albania practically 
an Italian protectorate. 


Fascist! To SIMPLIFY ELECTIONS.—Ac- 
cording to a reform proposal made by the 
Fascisti Grand Council on November I1, 
parliamentary elections in Italy will soon 
become merely a rubber stamp of approval 
on appointees of the Council. The thirteen 
great Fascisti economic corporations of 
crafts, professions, etc., will designate a cer- 
tain number of candidates for the Chamber 
of Deputies. These will be approved by the 
Grand Council, who will eliminate and add 
names, and the list of 400 will then be sub- 
mitted to the electorate, who will have no 
other candidates to vote for. The franchise 
will be limited to those who pay their syndi- 
cate dues. Political opposition, which 
Premier Mussolini has pronounced “stupid,” 
will cease to exist. 


CHINA 
NANKING Forces Control HANkow.— 
In the middle of November General Chang 
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Sen-chi, an extreme radical leader who had 
for some time controlled Hankow, fled 
before the approach of forces sent against 
him from Nanking. There was some dis- 
order during the shift of rule, but the 
foreign concessions did not suffer seriously, 
Observers of conditions in China held that 
the downfall of Chang showed the steady 
trend in China away from extreme com- 
munism, marked previously by the elimina- 
tion of the Russian Borodin, of General 
Galens, the Russian military adviser, and 
of Eugene Chen, who has fled to Moscow, 


CONFERENCES AT NANKING.—Several 
conferences of leaders of the Kuomintang 
(Nationalist Party) were held at Nanking 
during November, at the last of which, on 
November 24, December 2 was set as the 
date for the fourth plenary session of the 
party. Reports of the conferences appeared 
to indicate a weakening of the older, more 
radical group in the party, and growing 
ascendancy of the younger element led by 
Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei. At 
the time General Chiang was in Shanghai 
and there appeared a prospect that he might 
resume command of the Nationalist military 
forces. 

One result of the conferences was an 
unexpected declaration from Dr. C. C. Wu, 
Nanking Foreign Minister, denouncing all 
“unequal treaties’ and declaring that “no 
treaty to which the Nationalist Government 
is not a party shall be deemed _ binding.” 
The declaration was regarded chiefly as a 
gesture on the part of Wu, intended to 
please discontented elements in the party. 


OPERATIONS ON NORTHERN FRONT.—AI- 
though military operations of the Nation- 
alists on the northern front were hampered 
by internal conflicts at Hankow and also at 
Canton, there were reports at the close of 
November of sweeping victories resulting in 
the expulsion of Northerners from Honan, 
Anwhei, and Kiangzu provinces. 
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JOHN PAUL JONES, MAN OF AC- 
TION. By Phillips Russell. Illustrated 
by Leon Underwood. Brentano’s. New 


York. $5.00. 


REVIEWED BY CAPTAIN R. C. MACFALL, 
U. S. Navy 

The author has treated his subject in a 
manner suited to the modern reading pub- 
lic. By the injection of matter pertaining 
to the private life of John Paul Jones, the 
book has been made to appeal to those who 
do not care to apply themselves to pure 
historical facts. 

However, it seems too bad that the pres- 
ent-day writer feels impelled to delve into 
the personal affairs of our national heroes 
in order to produce a “‘best seller.” Ap- 
parently the data on John Paul Jones was 
so vague or insufficient that it was neces- 
sary to call upon deduction and conjecture 
to inject enough spice into the book. 

To the general reading public, John Paul 
Jones is shown as spending his time on 
shore in gay and riotous living—as a man 
rather vain, self-seeking and presumptuous. 
One should bear in mind the spirit of the 
tmes. Dress, speech and presence were a 
fetich; it was the period of the wig and 
snuff-box. Men and women aspired to the 
favor of the Court. Approach to the throne 
was via favorites at Court. The fact that 
John Paul Jones was meticulous in dress, 
superlative in speech and used approved 
methods, only indicates that he was abreast 
the times. — 

His antecedents, his personal affairs are 
of importance only insofar as they lead 
us to understand the man. John Paul 
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Jones was an instrument placed at the dis- 
posal of the Colonies. And, as is usual in 
such cases, he fulfilled his mission, not be- 
cause he was recognized as such an instru- 
ment, but because he was a man of destiny. 
Such success as he attained was due en- 
tirely to his own efforts. Certainly a less 
forceful man would have quit long before. 

John Paul Jones in no way suffers in com- 
parison with the prominent figures of his 
time. On the other hand, he displays an 
unusual far-sightedness and understanding 
of the importance of aggressive action. 
Given little or no assistance by the Colonies, 
he sought to further their cause by personal 
appeal to the French court. He spent his 
time and money in the manner best suited 
to the needs of the moment. He was obliged 
to compromise, to bully, to wheedle and 
cajole, but he kept his mission in mind. 
He, alone, recognized the importance of 
carrying the war into the enemy’s terri- 
tory. 
And this he did in spite of all opposi- 
tion. His boldness nearly overturned the 
English ministry and actually caused Eng- 
lish shipping the greatest scare they had 
until the World War, nearly a century and 
a half later. He operated in the sight of 
English shores and his aggressiveness up- 
set English morale. Yet the author inti- 
mates that he fought so boldly because he 
would have been hanged as a pirate if cap- 
tured! Surely he would have looked for 
less dangerous hunting grounds if such had 
been the case. 

No, John Paul Jones was too good to be 
true. We moderns cannot understand such 
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devotion to a cause. But neither could his 
contemporaries. Franklin was fretted by 
his importunities and Jones, on his return 
to the United States, after having spread 
fear among our enemies and aroused re- 
spect among others, was investigated by 
Congress. Instead of thanking God for the 
mere fact of his being, we questioned his 
actions and motives. Instead of re-imburs- 
ing him for his personal expenditures, he 
was granted a gold medal; his claims were 
settled some fifty years after his death! 

The life of John Paul Jones embodies the 
spirit of democracy. He arose from ob- 
scurity to fame by personal fitness. His 
body lies enshrined in the chapel of the 
Naval Academy and his spirit pervades the 
institution. His definition of the qualities 
required in order to be fit to carry out the 
duties of a naval officer became the creed of 
the service. The service will resent the im- 
plications and conjecture contained in this 
book. 

Still, the book is easy to read and will 
probably introduce John Paul Jones to a 
number of persons who heretofore have 
suspected he was kin to “Bobby.” 


NAVIES AND NATIONS (A Review of 
Naval Developments since the World 
War). By Hector C. Bywater. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $4.00. 


REVIEWED BY LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
H. H. Frost, U. S. Navy 


Mr. Bywater, a British naval expert, has 
written an interesting and stimulating book 
on the naval development of the last decade. 
He believes that much honest misunder- 
standing exists concerning the naval policies 
of the various powers. “These and other 
questions,” he says, “I have treated as 
frankly as possible, in the belief that candor 
is the surest antidote to misrepresentation.” 

There is no question as to Mr. Bywater’s 
candor, for he directs the shafts of his criti- 
cism in all directions, not sparing his own 
countrymen. He also has treated his sub- 
ject in as impartial a manner as could be 
expected of a person whose country’s inter- 
ests are so closely concerned. His treatment 
of controversial subjects is very fair and he 
takes pains to state the case for each side. 
Sometimes his opinions are rather evasively 
worded, but he doubtless considered this 


necessary. 
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His opinions and observations are gener- 


ally just and accurate. In some cases, as js 
to be expected, we do not find ourselves 
in agreement. The facts concerning the varj- 
ous navies are accurate, and only a few 
small errors are noted. His displacement 
figures are rather involved, but so was the 
entire displacement question before the 
naval delegations at Geneva exchanged the 
“standard displacements” of their vessels, 

Mr. Bywater, in his preliminary discus- 
sion of sea-power, says: “That Germany's 
vaulting naval ambitions made the Great 
War inevitable is a fact acknowledged al- 
most everywhere save in Germany.” If this 
represents British opinion it is worthy of 
consideration by Americans, for our naval 
ambitions have vaulted to a height never 
dreamed of by Germany. 

Mr. Bywater performs a notable service 
when he says, “It is, of course, almost im- 
possible to discriminate between the major 
navies of the world so far as their offensive 
and defensive character is concerned.” In 
another chapter he states: 

The line of demarcation between defensive and 
aggressive warfare at sea, never clearly drawn, 
has long ceased to be visible. . . Most of the 
German cruisers that played havoc with British 
trade in the early part of the war, were ships of 
less than 5,000 tons, and four-fifths of the ship- 


ping lost in the U-boat campaign were sent to 
the bottom by submarines of 900 tons or less. 


He thus completely undermines the British 
claims at the Geneva conference _ that 
we wished offensive while they desired only 
defensive types. Candor, however, compels 
us to admit that Mr. Bywater goes too far 
in showing the defensive character of our 
fleet when he says that “the United States 
Navy is tied to its own waters.” Even with 
our lack of Far Eastern bases the reviewer 
is not.entirely pessimistic as to our ability to 
make a stout defense of the Philippines and 
to recover them should they fall before the 
attack of another power. 

The author expresses considerable con- 
cern as to whether the basing of the British 
fleets in home waters and the Mediterranean 
would not be rendered almost impracticable 
by the operations of shore based aircraft. 
On the other hand he shows little concern 
for the submarine. ‘Without the support 
of other naval weapons,” he writes, “it can 
accomplish little, and in no conceivable eit 
cumstances force a decision.” 

Mr. Bywater believes it impracticable for 
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the British Navy to conduct a distant cam- 
paign against a great power. 

With the depleted fleet we now possess it would 
not be possible to conduct heavy naval operations 
at a great distance from England and at the same 
time maintain command of the home seas. . . 

To station a battle fleet in the Pacific would 
mean, in effect, that we were trying to pursue a 
two-power naval policy with a one-power Navy. 
Even with these pessimistic estimates of 
British sea-power, Mr. Bywater is well satis- 
fied with the security of the Empire, which, 
he says, “is more free from menace than it 
has been at any other time within living 
memory.” 

Soon after the Armistice Mr. Winston 
Churchill made a very significant statement : 

Nothing in the world, nothing that you may 

think of, or dream of, or anyone may tell you, no 
arguments, however specious; no appeals, however 
seductive, must lead you to abandon that naval 
supremacy on which the life of our country de- 
pends. 
While the British Government appeared to 
abandon this policy for a time, due to finan- 
cial reasons, it is evident that they have now 
returned to it. 

Mr. Bywater sharply criticizes the policy 
of building new and larger types to render 
existing types obsolete. He brings up Lord 
Fisher’s Dreadnaught policy to prove his 
point. The Dreadnaught was designed to 
make the existing German battleships obso- 
lete, but it did ‘the same for the existing 
British capital ships and armored cruisers. 
“The truth is,” according to Mr. Bywater, 
“that the appearance of the Dreadnaught, so 
far from embarrassing Germany, was an ex- 
traordinary piece of good fortune for her.” 
He shows how British superiority over the 
German Navy declined fifty per cent during 
the ten-year period following the introduc- 
tion of the Dreadnaught policy. 

In the same way the British unwittedly 
made an equally great error when they built 
the Hawkins class of cruisers to run down 
German raiders. The presence of these ves- 
sels in 1922 caused the limit on cruiser dis- 
placement to be set at 10,000 tons and the 
8-inch gun to be permitted. Had the British 
looked ahead, they might well have offered 
to scrap all the Hawkins class in 1922 in 
return for a limitation of cruisers to 6,000 
tons and 6-inch guns. In speaking of the 
10,000-ton cruiser, Mr. Bywater says: 

The creation of this new and powerful type of 


cruiser has been a serious matter for the British 
Navy. Four-fifths of its cruiser tonnage has been 
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rendered obsolete, since it is clear that vessels of 
5,000 tons, armed with 6-inch guns, would be 
powerless ‘against antagonists of 10,000 tons 
mounting 8-inch guns. 

This was a point which the British used 
daily at Geneva, but by an irony of fate 
they, themselves, were responsible for the 
creation of the type which now causes them 
so much concern. 

In view of the fact that the British at 
Geneva constantly endeavored to avoid hav- 
ing the Hawkins class counted as 10,000-ton 
cruisers, it is well to add here Mr. Byw ater’s 
estimate of their value. “They are,” he 
says, “fine weatherly ships, able to maintain 
high speed in a seaway and capable of 
steaming great distances without replenish- 
ing fuel. In fighting value they are but lit- 
tle inferior to the Treaty type, which they 
might engage without undue risk. As re- 
gards protection they are probably superior.” 

In speaking of the design of the Rodney, 
Mr. Bywater very significantly remarks that 
“a study of war data has evidently con- 
vinced British naval opinion that great speed 
is not worth the disproportionate loss of hit- 
ting and resisting power it entails.” 

Mr. Bywater infers that the destroyer as 
a torpedo vessel is obsolete. American naval 
opinion will heartily contest the correctness 
of this idea. He believes the British 
scrapped too many of their destroyers after 
the war and considers that they would have 
done well to have followed our practice of 
laying them up without crews. 

Mr. Bywater strongly condemns the 
Singapore base project as an unnecessary 
affront to Japan. He considers, properly we 
think, that Australia is in no danger of an 
attack by Japan. 

Mr. Bywater lays on President Wilson 
the blame for commencing a great competi- 
tion in naval armaments after the war, but 
apportions some of the blame also to his own 
country. “It is still a moot point whether 
the great program upon which America and 
Japan were then at work would ever have 
been launched if Great Britain had taken 
the initiative in disarmament at sea in the 
first months after the war.” He concedes 
the fact that in 1921 we had potential su- 
premacy, saying that “the tonnage of Ameri- 
can capital ships built and building was al- 
most exactly fifty per cent greater than the 
corresponding British total.” However, he 
then states that Japan would have out- 
stripped the United States unless we laid 
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down still more ships and that “the cost of 
a supreme navy might well have become pro- 
hibitive, even to the richest country in the 
world.” How Japan could afford a navy 
superior to ours, from a financial viewpoint 
is rather difficult to see. 

In discussing the Washington Treaty, Mr. 
Bywater is in error in saying that Congress 
had already voted funds for the improve- 
ment of Guam and Manila. He frankly ad- 
mits that 
Great Britain, with an eye to her vast floating 
trade, foresaw danger in the limitation of cruisers. 

. . The truth is, that save in the United States 
no particular zeal was shown for the limitation of 
cruisers and other light vessels. . . Objection 
had been taken from the first to the proposed 
restriction of “auxiliary” craft on the ground 
that the strategic requirements of the Empire 
are such as to demand an exceptionally large 
fleet of cruising ships. In British naval circles 
few tears can have been shed over the failure of 
the Conference to reach an agreement on the 
limitation of these ships. 


The same might well be said of the 
British attitude at the Geneva Conference. 
Mr. Bywater adds: 

For obvious reasons the authors of the Con- 
ference were more anxious to stress its positive 
results than to advertise the points upon which no 
agreement had been reached. The fact is, how- 
ever, that while much was accomplished, the un- 
derlying purpose was not. 


The Geneva Conference re-emphasized this 
point. 

Mr. Bywater states his opinion that the 
British Empire had decided to end the 
Japanese alliance before the Washington 
Conference, which “gave us an opportunity 
of withdrawing gracefully from this engage- 
ment.” 

In regards to the gun elevation contro- 
versy, Mr. Bywater says: 

The American naval authorities have a good 
case for increasing the gun elevation in their 
older ships, provided it can be done without in- 
fringement of the Treaty. Their strongest argu- 
ment is, perhaps, that the Treaty assumes as be- 
tween the two battle fleets an equality in fighting 
strength which does not now exist and cannot be 
attained until the range of their guns is equalized. 


Mr. Bywater lays on Japan the blame for 
commencing a new competition in naval con- 
struction after the Treaty. 


A few months after the Treaty had been signed 
she introduced a large program of new construc- 
tion on the plea of having to balance her loss of 
battleship power by an increase in cruiser, sub- 
marine, and other light tonnage. She must have 
known, however, that her action would inevitably 


revive the competitive building of vessels not sub. 
ject to restriction, as has proven to be the case. 


Mr. Bywater comments frankly on our 
cruiser shortage. 


Since there is not the least doubt that the 
American Navy stands urgently in need of addj- 
tional cruisers, no exception can be taken to 
propaganda which is directed to this end. Pro. 
test is only justified when, as too often occurs 
the exasperation of American naval men at the 
close-fisted policy of Congress is vented on the 
heads of foreign powers which happen to be pro- 
viding for their naval requirements on a more 
liberal scale. . 

With the few modern cruisers now at its dis- 
posal the American Navy could do_ practically 
nothing to secure the safety of the trade routes in 
war. . . . . In the absence of swift cruisers to 
hold hostile raiders in check, the American mer- 
chant marine would in all likelihood be swept 
from the sea. . . Twenty additional cruisers 
at a cost. of fifty million pounds or so would bea 
cheap form of insurance for America’s large and 
increasing volume of seaborne trade. 

That Pearl Harbor is of supreme strategic im- 
portance to the United States is self-evident. It 
should accordingly be provided with all facilities 
requisite for the maintenance, repair and replen- 
ishment of the great battle fleet which would ur- 
doubtedly make this base its headquarters in time 
of war. 


In summing up our naval situation, Mr. 
Bywater says: 

As a state whose prosperity is not wholly in- 
dependent of oversea trade, and with outlying 
possessions which could not be abandoned under 
duress without an intolerable forfeiture of pres- 
tige, America unquestionably needs a_ strong 
oceanic Navy. If she failed to maintain such a 
Navy, her declension to secondary rank among 
the powers—with the political and economic pen- 
alties that such a decline would involve—would be 
swift and sure. 


Mr. Bywater, after clearly describing con- 
ditions in the other navies, concludes witha 
warning to his countrymen that the United 
States is in a position to out-build Great 
Britain and might be forced by ill-considered 
British policy into such naval expansion. 
“Clearly, therefore,” he says, “our [British] 
true interest lies in promoting the cause of 
naval restriction by every means at our com- 
mand.” The British delegation at Geneva 
unfortunately followed a different course. 

All in all, we consider Mr. Bywater's 
book a notable contribution to naval litera- 
ture and worthy of careful study by the 
naval profession. His candor and frankness 
have laid on the table all the cards of the 
pack, including, as a Geneva friend of the 
reviewer was wont to say, the joker. 
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ARRIVAL OF COLONEL THOMPSON AND His GRANDSON, ROBERT THOMPSON PELL, AT 
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Courtesy of E. J. Colleran, Chief Photographer, U. S. Navy 
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Distinguished Naval Became Graduates in Civil Life 
(Colonel ‘Robert «Means Thompson 


OBERT MEANS THOMPSON was born at Corsica, Pennsylvania, on March 2, 1849; he was 

the son of Judge John J. Y. Thompson and Agnes McClure Kennedy, and the grandson and great- 
grandson of ministers of the Presbyterian Church. He graduated from the U. S. Naval Academy in 
1868; ensign, 1869; master, 1871; resigned October, 1871; admitted to the Bar in 1872; LL.B. Harvard, 
1874; LL.D. George Washington University and Washington and Jefferson College, 1921. Married at 
New Haven, Connecticut, Sarah, daughter of William Channing Gibbs, of Newport, Rhode Island, 
on April 30, 1873. Practiced law in Boston; member of Boston Common Council, 1876, ’77, 78; 
identified with mining and smelting interests; became resident of New Jersey; colonel and aide-de- 
camp on the staff of the Governor of New Jersey. Was one of the organizers of the Navy Athletic 
Association and donor of “Thompson Cup” played for in football contests between the U. S. Military 
and Naval Academies. Organizer and president New York Naval Academy Alumni Association, and 
from the beginning has been a trustee of the Naval Academy Alumni Association at Annapolis. For 
many years was president and now is president emeritus of the Navy League; he was chairm: in of the 
American Olympic Committee at the games held in Stockholm in 1912, and at the games held in Paris 
in 1924, and was the first president and is now president emeritus of the American Strnad Association; 
he has been pre sident of the New York Athletic Club, the Society of Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers, and of the Pennsylvania Society of New York. In 1907 he visited Japan at the invitation of 
the Japanese Government, and received from the Japanese Emperor the Order of the Rising Sun of 
the Second Class; he has also received the Order of Gustavus Vasa of Sweden, and the Cross of Com- 
mander of Legion d’Honeur of France; he has been a member of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States from its beginning, was a member of the Council of the New York Commandery, and has been 
commander of the Washington Commandery, and is now commander of the National Commandery 
of the Loyal Legion. His clubs are: Century, University, Army and Navy (New York), Southside 
Sportsmen’s Club (Oakdale, Long Island), Shinnecock Hills, National Golf Clubs (Southampton), 
Metropolitan, Army and Navy, Riding and Hunt, Chevy Chase (Washington), University (San Fran- 
cisco), Ranelagh (London), St. Cloud Country Club (Paris). 
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Referring to page xxv1, December PRocEEDINGS, illustration of the 

A Correction Yankton, we regret an omission to the effect that Lieutenant Com- 

mander Charles B. McVay (now Rear Admiral) was in command from 

San Francisco until the fleet returned to Hampton Roads in February, 1909. On page 

XXXVI is a typographical error. Yorktown should have read Yankton. Likewise oc- 

curred errors: on pages x1x, Wainwright commanded the Louisiana not Georgia, and on 

page xx111 the Alabama was flagship from Hampton Roads to the Pacific coast, not the 
Illinois. 

Some author or editor-has said “no book or magazine is typographically correct—the 


” 


printer would not allow it even if the former were perfect.” In the above cases we fear 


we have no alibi. 


On the afternoon of December 23, 1907, the sixteen battleships under 

The Cruise of the command of Admiral Evans anchored in the harbor of Port of 

the Battle Fleet Spain, Trinidad. Here they found the destroyer flotilla, delayed by an 

accident on the- Lawrence. One division coaled on the next day; the 

the other three on the twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth. Boat races were 

held on the morning of Christmas Day and in the afternoon all hands that could be spared 

were given liberty. The torpedo flotilla had very little Christmas as, in order to ar- 

rive at Rio on schedule, it was necessary for it to get under way early on Christmas 
morning. 

Coaling of all ships was completed on the twenty-eighth and on the afternoon the 
fleet was again underway, this time for the long run down to Rio. New Year’s was cele- 
brated four days after leaving port and then on the fifth King Neptune came aboard to 
initiate all the land lubbers in the fleet. The twelfth brought the fleet to Rio where it 
received a wonderful reception. The whole population of this beautiful city seemed bent 
upon giving the officers and men of the fleet such a cordial greeting that it would never be 
forgotten and in this effort they more than succeeded. The entire stay of the fleet was one 
round of dinners, balls, and receptions for the officers. As Admiral Evans had suffered 
a severe attack of rheumatism he was represented by Admiral Thomas at the entertain- 
ments given by the Brazilian government. By this visit of the Battle Fleet to Brazil these 
two great countries were granted a mutual understanding to an extent never before reached 
and a feeling of goodwill initiated which has lasted to this day. 

The Fleet sailed from Rio on the afternoon of January 22, being reviewed by Presi- 
dent Penna as it passed the forts at the entrance of the harbor. 

The American minister in Rio had informed Admiral Evans that he would be met 
off the River Plata by a division of Argentine ships. Accordingly on January 26, the 
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following messages passed between Admiral Evans and the Commander of the Argentine 
Division : 

January 26, 1908, 2:00 p.m, 
To Rear Admiral Evans: 


The Commander of the San Martin division of the Argentine Navy salutes Admiral Evans, his 
officers, and men, and transmits to him the position of the Argentine Division ordered to meet him, as 


by dead reckoning latitude 36° 46’ S, longitude 53° 41’ W. 
HIpotito Oxtva 


January 26, 1908, 2:43 P.M. 
To Rear Admiral Oliva: 


Rear Admiral Evans thanks the chief of the Argentine division for his courtesy and begs he will 
transmit to the Argentine Government his thanks for sending a naval division to meet the United States 
Fleet. 


EvANs 

Late in the evening of this day the Argentine division joined up and took station four 
miles astern of the Fleet. Shortly after eight o’clock on the following morning, this 
division, led by the San Martin, pulled up alongside the American column and fired a 
personal salute for Admiral Evans. The high sense of courtesy of Admiral Oliva is 
shown by the fact that he honored Admiral Evans with seventeen guns, the salute of 
an admiral. At that time the commander-in-chief was only a rear admiral although there 
was a strong sentiment in the American Navy that he should at least be a vice admiral. 

An exchange of national salutes followed the return of the personal salute. The ships 
of the Argentine then left the formation, not, however, until these messages had passed 
between the two Admirals: 


January 27, 1908, 8:28 A.M. 
To Rear Admiral Evans: 
Having completed the honorable duty with which I am charged by my government, I am about 
to part company for Buenos Aires. It would give me great pleasure to transmit any despatches for 


Admiral Evans. 
OLIVA 


January 27, 1908, 8:57 A.M. 
To Rear Admiral Oliva: 


The Commander-in-Chief thanks you and the Argentine Government most heartily for the graceful 
honor done his fleet. He will thank you to transmit to Washington upon your arrival in port that 
we are all well and proceeding to our destination in the Pacific. He wishes you a pleasant cruise. 

Evans 


On the evening of the thirty-first the Fleet anchored in Possession Bay, near the eastern 
entrance to the Straits of Magellan, to await the morning tide before starting through 
the Straits for Punta Arenas.” 


The following history of the bronze doors of the Naval 


Colonel R. M. Thompson Academy Chapel should interest many and the Secretary 
and the Bronze Doors of has wanted for a long time to present the facts to our 
the Naval Academy Chapel readers. (See pages LXVII-LXXVIII. ) 

I 


Colonel Thompson’s never failing and generous devotion to his Alma Mater is known 
to all, But many do not know that the initial steps for the building of the new Naval 
Academy were taken by him. For several years he was on the Board of Builders, and 

"Messages from With the Battle Fleet, Matthews. 
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when the appropriations for the Chapel ran short, Colonel Thompson came to the rescue 
by offering to present a set of doors which should be worthy of the building itself as well 
as a memorial to his class, Specifications were sent broadcast to the artistic world and 
there were many competitors. The committee in charge of the project, consisting of the 
Superintendent of the Academy, Captain W. H. Brownson, the architect, Ernest Flagg, 
and Professor N. M. Terry, were amazed to find that the winner of their unanimous 
verdict was a nineteen year old girl! 


II 


When they said it was impossible to give so important an order to a young and inex- 
perienced girl who could not possibly have had the experience necessary to produce the 
working models for the castings, Colonel Thompson said that, as she had fulfilled every 
requirement set when the committee sent out the competitive bids, she was entitled to the 
acceptance, and offered to advance the funds needed to send her to Europe for a year, 
for additional lessons and practice. So Miss Longman went abroad and soon after her 
return she had the large model ready for the founders, the special metal for the casting 
being provided by Colonel Thompson’s own works. 


III 


At the dedication of the doors June 2, 1909, Miss Longman was present and enjoyed 
her triumph. The little grandson of Colonel Thompson, Robert Thompson Pell, unveiled 
them, after which the class marched into the chapel for a memorial service, at the con- 
clusion of which everyone of the class present rushed to make sure his name was on the 
doors. Admiral Baron Uriu of the Japanese Navy, present on the anniversary of the 
graduation of his class, attended the dedication of the doors, and at the dress parade of 
the midshipmen, which was reviewed by Admiral Uriu, in the afternoon, young Mas- 
ter Pell, who had been going about with the Admiral all the afternoon, ran out with 
childish confidence and putting his hand into the Admiral’s stood with him for the review. 


IV 


Just before the dedication there was an incident which in part was most amusing. Like 
every other member of his class, Nathan Miles (now Rear Admiral Retired) read the 
list of names on the doors. Then he made for the Colonel. With wide-open eyes he said, 
“Bobbie, Johnnie Irvine is here!” “Nonsense,” said the Colonel, “you know that Johnnie 
Irvine is dead.” “Yes,” said he, “I know that he’s dead, but you come and see what’s 
here.” And there was Johnnie Irvine! All the members of the class thereupon fell 
whooping upon him. As the Colonel showed him his name in letters of bronze, he broke 
down and wept like a child. Then he confessed that when his attention had been called 
to press notices of his death he was in a depressed mood and did not trouble to notify 
anyone that the notices were false. Later he read that his class had been invited to the 
dedication and, realizing that the uncontradicted notice of his death accounted for his own 
non-receipt of an invitation, he decided to be present and had hesitated about making him- 
self known. He went home very happy and content, corresponding regularly with mem- 
bers of his class until his death, which did occur less than a year later. 

The motto over the entrance to the Chapel, “Non sibi sed patrie”—Not for self but for 
country—was selected by Colonel Thompson and authorized by the Navy Department. 
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Many graduates of the Naval Academy, no doubt, like the 

The Herndon Monument . Secretary, have passed the Herndon Monument (see page 

at the Naval Academy XIV) at the Naval Academy and have never known the de- 

tails of Herndon’s heroic death. Lieutenant William Lewis 

Herndon, U. S. Navy, was the brother-in-law of Lieutenant Matthew Fontaine Maury, 

U. S. Navy, and the latter was ordered by the Secretary of the Navy to prepare a report 
of the loss of the ship and of Herndon, and wrote as follows: 


“U.S. NATIONAL OBSERVATORY 
WasHIncTon, D.C. 
“SiR: October 19, 1857 


“On the twelfth day of September, last, at sea, the U. S. mail steamship, Central 
America, with California mails, many of the passengers and crew, and a large amount of 
treasure on board, foundered in a gale of wind. 

“The law requires the vessels of this line to be commanded by officers of the Navy, 
and Commander William Lewis Herndon had this one. He went down with his ship, 
leaving a glowing example of devotion to duty, Christian conduct, and true heroism. 

“All hopes of his having been picked up by some passing vessel have vanished. The 
survivors of the wreck have made their statements of the gale, the sinking of the ship, 
and their rescue. These have gone the rounds of the newspaper press, and we are prob- 
ably possessed of all the particulars concerning that awful catastrophe that the public will 
ever know. 

“The department has already been informed officially of this wreck and disaster—how 
nobly Herndon stood to his post and gloriously perished—how the women and children 
were all saved, and how he did all that man could do, or officer should, to save his ship and 
crew also. But the particulars have been given to the department only in the perishable 
form of newspaper records. 

“As a tribute to his memory, as material for history, as an heirloom in the Navy, and 
a legacy to his country, I desire to place on record in the department this simple writing as 
a memorial of him. 

“We were intimates ; I have known him from his boyhood; he was my kinsman and my 
wife’s brother. The ties of consanguinity, as well as our professional avocations, brought 
us frequently and much together; we were close friends, 

“Under these circumstances, I ask your leave to file a report of that gale and his loss. 
I am to embody in it a simple narrative of incident derived from statements which the suf- 
vivors from the wreck have made either publicly, through the prints of the day, or pri- 
vately to his family and friends. These incidents, in the silent influence of the lessons 
they teach, constitute an inheritance of rare value to his countrymen; they are the heir- 
looms of which I spoke, and will, I am persuaded, be productive of much good to the 
service. The Central America at the time of her loss, was bound from Aspinwall, via Ha- 
vana to New York. She had on board, as nearly as has been ascertained, about two mil- 
lions in gold and 474 passengers, besides a crew, all told, of 101 souls—total, 575. 

“She touched at Havana on September 7, last, and put to sea again at nine o’clock on 
the morning of the eighth. The ship was apparently in good order, the time seemed propi- 
tious, and all hands were in fine health and spirits, for the prospects of a safe and speedy 
passage home were very cheering. The breeze was from the trade winds quarter at N.E.; 
but at midnight on the ninth it freshened to a gale, which continued to increase till the 
forenoon of Friday, September 11, when it blew with great violence from N.N.E. 
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“Up to this time the ship behaved admirably ; nothing had occurred worthy of note, or 
in any way calculated to excite suspicions of her prowess, until the forenoon of that day, 
when it was discovered that she had sprung a leak. The sea was running high; the ship 
was very much heeled over on her starboard side, and labored heavily; the leak was so 
large, that by 1:00 P.M. the water had risen enough to extinguish the fires on one side, and 
stop the engine. 

“Bailing gangs were set to work—the passengers cheerfully assisting—and all hands 
were sent over on the windward side to trim ship. Being relieved, in a measure, she 
righted, and the fires were relighted; but there was a very heavy sea on, and, in spite of 
pumps and bailing gangs with their buckets, whips, and barrels, the water gained upon 
them, until it reached the furnaces and extinguished the fires again, never to be rekindled. 
This was Friday. 

“The ship was now at the mercy of the waves, and was wallowing in the trough of the 
sea like a log. She was a sidewheel steamer, with not a little top hamper, and therefore 
an ugly thing to manage in such a situation. The storm spencer had been blown away, 
and the foreyard was cut down during the night. Attempts were made to get the ship be- 
fore the wind, but no canvas was stout enough to stand the raging of the storm. After 
the head sails had been blown away, the captain ordered the clews of the foresail: to 
be lashed down to the deck, thinking to hoist the yard up only a little way, show can- 
vas, and get her off, but, by the time the yard was well clear of the bulwarks, the 
sail was taken right out of the bolt ropes, so great was the force of the wind, and such 
the fury of the gale. 

“The foremast was then cut away; the foreyard was converted into a drag and got over- 
board; bits of canvas also were spread in the rigging aft, hoping by these expedients, as 
a last resort, to bring the ship head to wind; but all to no purpose—she refused to come. 

“Crew and passengers worked manfully, pumping and bailing all Friday afternoon and 
night, and, when day dawned upon them, the violence of the storm was still increasing. 

“All that energy, professional skill, and seamanship could do to weather the storm and 
save the ship had been done. The tempest was still raging, resources were exhausted, the 
working parties were fagged out, and the captain foresaw that his ship must go down. 

“Still there was some cause for hope; he. might safe life, even if he lost ship, mails and 
treasure. He was in a frequented part of the ocean, and a passing vessel might come to 
the rescue of crew and passengers if they could manage to keep the ship afloat till the gale 
abated. He encouraged them with this hope, and asked for a rally. They responded with 
cheers. The lady passengers also offered to help, and the men went to work with a will, 
whipping up water by the barrelful to the steady measure of the sailors’ working song. 

“The flag was hoisted union down, that every vessel as she hove in sight might know 
they were in distress and wanted help. 

“Under this rally of crew and passengers they gained on the water for a little while; but 
they were worn out with the trial of the last night and day—they had not the strength to 
keep it under. 

“Finally, about noon of Saturday the twelfth, the gale began to abate and the sky to 
brighten. A vessel hove in sight, saw the signal of distress, ran down to the steamer, 
was hailed, answered, and was asked for help; she could give none, and kept on her 
course. 

“At about 2:00 P.M. the brig Marine, Captain Burt, of Boston, bound from the West 
Indies to New York, heard minute-guns, and saw the steamer’s signals of distress. She 
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ran down to the sinking ship, and though very much crippled herself by the gale, promised 
to lay by. She passed under the steamer’s stern, spoke, rounded to, and kept her word, 

“The steamer’s boats were ordered to be lowered—the Marine had none that could live 
in such a sea, 

“Now came another trying time; the boat-scenes of the steamer Arctic had made a deep 
impression upon Herndon’s mind; they now crowded into remembrance. Who of his 
crew should be selected to man the boats? Would they desert him when they got off 
from the ship in the boats? There were some who he knew would not. 

“It was not an occasion when the word might be passed for volunteers; for it was the 
post of safety, not of danger, but nevertheless of great trust, that was to be filled. The 
captain wanted trusty men. The crew of such a vessel is not very permanent as to its 
personnel, therefore he felt at a loss, for there was still a man wanting for Black’s, the 
boatswain’s, boat. A sailor, perceiving the captain’s dilemma, stepped up and modestly of- 
ered to go. 

“He had not, it may be supposed, been long in the ship, for Herndon evidently did not 
know him well, and replied, in his mild and gentle way, ‘I wonder if I can trust you?’ 

“The sailor instinctively understood this call for a shibboleth, and simply said: ‘I have 
hands that are hard to row, and a heart that is soft to feel.’ This was enough. He went, 
and was true; not a boat deserted that ship. 

“All the women and children were first sent to the brig, and every one arrived there 
in safety. Each boat made two loads to the brig, carrying in all 100 persons. 

“By this time night was setting in. The brig had drifted to leeward, several miles away 
from the steamer, and was so crippled that she could not beat up to her again. 

“Black’s (the boatswain) boat alone returned the second time. Her gallant crew had 
been buffeting with the storm for two days and nights without rest, and with little or no 
food. The boat itself had been badly stove while alongside with the last load of passengers. 
She was so much knocked to pieces as to be really unserviceable, nor could she have held 
another person. Still those brave seamen, inspired by the conduct and true to the trust 
reposed in them by their captain, did not hesitate to leave the brig again, and pull back 
through the dark for miles, across an angry sea, that they might join him in his sinking 
ship, and take their chances with the rest. 

“Let us not call this rash, idle, or vain; it was conduct the most loyal, noble, and true. 
The names of this brave crew have not been given; otherwise I would suggest the pro- 
priety of making some formal acknowledgement of the high appreciation in which such 
devotion to duty and such conduct are held by the department. 

“During the lowering of the boats and the embarkation of the women and children, 
there was as much discipline preserved among the crew of that ship, and as much order 
observed among her passengers, as was ever witnessed on board the best-regulated man- 
of-war. 

“The law requires every commander in the Navy to show in himself a good example of 
virtue and patriotism ; and never was example more nobly set forth or beautifully followed. 
Captain Herndon, by those noble traits which have so endeared his memory to the hearts 
of his countrymen, had won the respect and admiration of the crew and passengers of 
that ship in such a degree as to acquire an influence over them that was marvelous in its 
effects. The women felt its force. Calm and resolute themselves, they encouraged and 
cheered the men at the pumps and in the gangways; and, finally, to Herndon’s last ap- 
peal for one more effort, they rose superior to their sex, and proposed to go on the deck 
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themselves, and, with fair hands and feeble arms, do man’s work in battling with the temp- 
est. 

“There were many touching incidents of the most heroic personal devotion to duty, and 
to him, during that terrific storm. Even after the ship had gone down and the men were 
left in the water, clinging to whatever they could lay hands on, offices of knightly courtesy 
were passed among them. 

“As one of the last boats was about to leave the ship, her commander gave his watch 
to a passenger with the request that it might be delivered to his wife. He wished to 
charge him with a message for her also, but his utterance was choked. ‘Tell her 
Unable to proceed, he bent down his head, and buried his face in his hands for a moment 
as if in prayer, for he was a devout man and a Christian. 

“In that moment, brief as it was, he endured the great agony; but it was over now. 
His crowning thoughts no doubt had been of friends and home—a beloved wife and lovely 
daughter* dependent upon him alone for support. God and his country would care for 
them now. He had resolved to go down with his ship. 

“Calm and collected, he rose up from that short but mighty struggle with renewed 
vigor, and went with encouraging looks about the duties of the ship as before. He ord- 
ered the hurricane-deck to be cut away and rafts to be made. The life-preservers were 
also brought up and distributed to all who would wear them. Night was setting in, and 
he directed Frazer, the second officer, to take charge of the arm-chest and send up a 
rocket every half-hour. 

“Van Rennselaer, his first officer, was also by him. Herndon has spoken of him to me in 
terms of esteem and admiration, and Van Rennselaer proved himself worthy of the last of 
these commendations. 

“Side by side they stood at their post, and perished together with their harness on. 

“After the boat which bore Mr. Payne—to whom Herndon had entrusted his watch— 
had shoved off, the captain went to his stateroom and put on his uniform. The gold band 
around his cap was concealed by the oil-silk covering which he usually wore over it. He 
took the covering off, and threw it on the floor; then, walking out, he took his stand on 
the wheel-house holding on to the iron railing with his left hand. A rocket was set off, 
the ship fetched her last lurch, and as she went down he uncovered. 

“A cry arose from the sea, but not from his lips. The waves had closed about him, and 
the curtain of night was drawn over one of the most sublime moral spectacles that the sea 
ever saw. 

“Just before the steamer went down, a rowboat was heard approaching. Herndon hailed 
her; it was the boatswain’s boat, rowed by ‘hard hands and gentle hearts,’ returning from 
on board the brig to report her disabled condition. If she came alongside she would be 
engulfed with the sinking ship. Herndon ordered her to keep off. She did so, and was 
saved. This, so far as I have been able to learn, was his last order. Forgetful of self, 
mindfu! of others, his life was beautiful to the last, and in his death he has added a new 
glory to the annals of the sea. 

“Forty-nine of the passengers and crew were picked up, floating on the water that night 
and the next morning, by the Norwegian bark Ellen, and brought safely into Norfolk. On 
the ninth day after the wreck, the English brig Mary picked up three others, who had 
drifted about 450 miles with the Gulf Stream. Total saved, 152. 





*This daughter became the wife of Chester A. Arthur, subsequently President of the United 
tates, 
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down by any of those who survived the wreck. Mr. Childs, one of the passengers, think 
he conversed with him in the water only a little while before he was picked up; but Herp. 
don was small of stature, of delicate frame and constitution, and by no means in robug 
health. He was already suffering from the incessant labor and exposure of the last two 
days and that long Friday night. His fatigue must have been great, and when the wave 
closed over his ship he was in all probability too much exhausted to struggle. 

“Everything that could be done by the best sea captain to save his ship was done to save 
this one. Brave hearts and strong arms were on board. There was no lack of skill or 
of courage. Order and discipline were preserved to the last; and she went down under 
conduct that fills the heart with unutterable admiration. 

“Herndon was in the forty-fourth year of his age. He was born in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia. He was the son of the late Dabney Herndon of that place, and was the fifth 
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of seven children—five sons and two daughters, of whom Mrs. Maury is the elder. Lewis 9 
Herndon was left early an orphan, and entered the Navy at the age of fifteen. Af- ¥ 


fectionate in disposition, soft and gentle in his manners, he won the love and esteem of 


his associates, and became a favorite throughout the service. None knew him better or } 


loved him more than, 
Respectfully, 
M. F. Maury, Lieutenant, U.S.N. 
“To Hon. Isaac Toucey 
Secretary of the Navy 
Washington” 


Copies of the 1927 Boat Book have just been received and are for 


Boat Book sale by the Institute at eighty-five cents per copy. 
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